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THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE is no function of our government that is so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the common people as our public- 
school system. On its health, progress and extension depends the 
future of our republic. The day is past when people can say that 
education is solely or even mainly a private function and should 
be left in private hands. We know the public-school system has 
been good policy. We intend that education shall be fostered by 
the body politic more thoroughly and more widely than it has 
ever been in the past. To-day there is no sentiment so strong in 
the hearts of our people as that one imbedded in our Declaration 
of Independence, that all men are equal and have equal rights. 
This does not mean that all men are equal in strength, ability 
or wisdom, but that they are equal before the law. Among the 
rights to which all are equally entitled is the right of each individ- 
ual to develop to the utmost. The beggar’s child, born in the slums 
of that modern monstrosity, the great city, is entitled to just as good 
an education as the millionaire’s son; and the people intend he 
shall have that opportunity in the public schools. 

Private schools may have a certain limited function and value 
in some cases, where they occupy fields that are not yet covered 
by the public schools, such as technical schools, kindergartens and 
schools of special instruction, private enterprise is blazing the way 
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for public effort. But as a rule the future of education is the 
future of our public schools. 

We are all interested in that future, but looking into it we cannot 
prophecy details or exactly how it will develop; but we can lay 
down a few broad, general principles. Teachers and educators 
can tell you far better than I exactly what is now being done. 
But often an outsider can see the general principles even better 
than one deep in the work. 

There will be no revolutionary or violent change in our school 
system. It will come gradually. It is on us now as a growth, 
a development, an unfolding, an evolution. Generally it will come 
quietly, and often unnoticed. The great developments of this 
world are rarely noisy. 

It will come on two lines: First, an extension of the ages covered 
by our public education and an enlarging of its scope; and, second, 
a gradual widening and deepening of its spirit. 

In the future the public schools will begin at the cradle. Kinder- 
gartens have already been added to some public schools; they will 
be added to all. The baby of three or four years will be taught 
how to play in company with its mates and thus will learn precious 
lessons, not only of how to use its hands and feet and little brain 
but also in the social spirit and democratic feeling. Children are 
the best democrats in the world. They know no class distinctions, 
and, ah! if the spirit of the little child could only be kept in the 
budding man and voter! Kindergartens will aid to do this. As 
is already done in some places, wagons will gather the little tots in 
the morning and take them back in the afternoon. Of course the 
implements used will be provided as our school-books are, and if 
necessary we will provide a light lunch, as is done in Paris. Begin- 
ning earlier than that, there will be public nurseries or créches, 
as there are already in Paris and in some other places, where the 
working woman can leave her baby during the day and get it back 
at night. 

Then the scope of the public schools will be extended still earlier, 
and a capable woman will either visit or gather around her at suit- 
able times and places mothers-to-be, and give them lessons in 
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caring for the unborn and new-born child. Surely, if the State is 
interested in having the best citizens possible, these weeks and 
months in which the future citizen is so susceptible to influence 
should be filled with an educated care. Yes, the State will see that 
the mother has some education in motherhood. And when I look 
still further ahead, I see, as in Switzerland, laws prohibiting preg- 
nant women from working in factory or shop, and these laws 
enforced, as they are in Switzerland, by careful women backed 
by a strong public sentiment. And still beyond that I can see as 
a part of our educational system the making vital of such a law 
by a provision for maintenance of women during pregnancy. It 
is cruel to say they shall not work, and then not to replace their 
earnings in any way. These matters must be cared for, that the 
educator may have suitable material with which to work. 

Inasmuch as education will be thus extended to the earliest 
possible moment in the life of the citizen, so it will be extended 
through maturity to old age and death. That a man is never too 
old to learn is a truth we are more thoroughly appreciating. 
Actual school education may not be extended much, but the 
opportunities for educational development will be. In our public 
library the other day I picked up a list of free public lectures given 
in the library-lecture room. Hardly a week goes by without two 
or three of these free or semi-free lectures. Our library is devel- 
oping an educational system for adults. In New York City there 
are a score or more of these lecture-rooms and educational centers 
for adults. Recent progress is but a foretaste of what will be. 
Each ward in our cities will in time have its lecture-rooms as a 
necessary adjunct to its schools. : 

Moreover, these rooms will not only be used for professional 
lecturers and teachers, but also for debating clubs and places where 
the people can educate themselves by discussing political, social 
and economic questions with no restrictions save those of courtesy. 
University settlements, such as Hull House in Chicago, are blazing 
the way for the public in this regard. Any group of the residents 
of a ward should have the right to the use of these public rooms on 
a fitting request. These local meeting-rooms will become centers 
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of civic life and social feeling, real schoolhouses for adults, where 
the teachers come from the people and after delivering their mes- 
sage, sink back into the people again, with an ever-renewing fresh- 
ness and virility which are often lacking in professional teachers. 
When we get these ward meeting-houses, we shall recognize them 
as parts of our educational system, and not the least valuable, and 
we shall wonder how we got along without them in the past. 

I do not see in the immediate future any rapid extension of the 
public higher education, such as is obtained in colleges and univer- 
sities. A large share of our youths who graduate from our colleges 
receive in them a training and culture which is so selective that it is 
aristocratic, so refining that it weakens the moral fiber, so exclusive 
that it gets them out of touch with the common people. Formerly I 
was sorry that circumstances were such that I could not attend col- 
lege, although I hold an honorary college degree; but as the years 
have passed, I have been glad that I did not go to college. I feel 
that the atmosphere there would have worked a subtle and delicate 
change of point of view which I might never have recognized; a 
change which would have gotten me out of touch with the vital 
currents of life in the common people, would have made me more 
critical, less creative. This is the reason why college professors rarely 
get the ear of the people, and why the college-bred man often seems 
lacking in grip and slightly anemic. The common people rarely 
express this feeling, but they have it, and they are slightly distrust- 
ful of our colleges. Then, too, the public energy will be so taken 
up with the education for the mass of the people and the extension 
both ways of the ages for education, that there will be little energy 
left for the intensive education of the few. Also, our millionaires 
have occupied that field. It affords a subtle flattery to a rather 
noble vanity and weakness in them. 

Of course there will be public normal schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes. The public must train its teachers. Also, I think the pub- 
lic will provide much more frequent opportunities for research and 
discovery; but these will more frequently be attached to the work- 
ing offices of the public business than to the educational system. 
Thus, when our American centers get their sewage farms, as Bir- 
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mingham, Glasgow and many European cities have, the laboratory 
of those farms should be real training-schools in agricultural chem- 
istry, just as to-day in a limited way the laboratory in our water- 
works is a training place in water-chemistry. 

We have begun to feel and I can see signs of a rapid increase in 
that feeling that the scope of our public-school education has been 
too narrow, its character too exclusively literary. It has been a 
training through books and through what can be gotten out of books. 
After all, books are only second-hand, valuable as records and when 
one cannot go directly to nature and life for the training. So some 
years ago the curriculum was enlarged to include botany, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology and a smattering of the ologies. This was an 
enlargement of the scope of eduzation, but only a step. In some 
places we are tentatively taking the next step, and the children are 
learning geology by a walk over the hills with a teacher who can point 
out the facts of geology in the rocks and soil; they are learning bot- 
any by having school-gardens where each child has a plot of ground 
and actually grows something himself; they are learning the chem- 
ical constitution of matter by working in the laboratory, and so on. 
They are getting training at first-hand by observing facts, and not 
at second-hand through books. This sort of training is also a 
training in observation and in inspiration. A near view of any of 
the facts of life means inspiration. 

Ruskin has said that if you will teach a boy to saw a straight line in 
a board, to draw an even, true shaving with a plane, to draw a circle 
with a pencil, you have more than half of his education completed. 
This is very, very true. Book knowledge does not give accuracy 
of hand, quickness of eye, alertness of observation and fixity of 
attention. He may have these qualities mentally, and be physically 
inaccurate, clumsy and slow. If he has these qualities physically, 
he is almost sure to have them not only mentally, but also morally. 

If a young man comes into the laboratory of the factory with 
which I am connected, and on being told to weigh out five grams, 
gives me five and a quarter or four and one-half grams, he is of 
no earthly use there, and also he would be nearly certain to observe 
and state things inaccurately, though he might be perfectly sincere 
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in such statements. Give me a man who invariably and without 
thinking of it weighs out five grams, no more, no less, and the 
chances are nine out of ten that he will be accurate in observation 
and truthful in statement. 

Also the actual working out of problems with concrete things, 
learning their qualities and the laws that govern them by actual 
experience, is a pleasure and an inspiration. All minds grasp the 
concrete more quickly than the abstract, and to the child-mind the 
abstract is often almost non-understandable. Yet until recently 
our main school training has been the teaching of generalities from 
books. This has been a nearly useless training of the memory 
alone, and not an all-round development. Hence our schools are 
now very generally teaching drawing, and are beginning to teach 
wood and metal-working, cabinet-making, designing, sewing, cook- 
ing, etc., etc. More and more will most of the nearly useless 
memorizing be dropped and the actual working which is a training 
for eye, hand and brain be substituted. 

This will result in a pleasure in education. Not so very far in the 
future will we look back with surprise at the old idea that a boy 
had to be driven to school and that truancy was natural. A normal 
education and training should be more pleasurable than play. 
And this will apply to both teachers and scholars. 

Then, too, our technical and manual-training schools will 
broaden, extend, and increase their scholars, and our night-schools 
will temporarily increase until the time comes, as it has come in some 
places, when the State shall say that the child of the poorest shall 
have an equal opportunity with the heir of the richest, and that he 
shall not work in factory, mill or farm till he is fourteen, sixteen, 
yes, even eighteen or twenty years of age; and the State will not 
leave this a reactive law with a punishment attached for not living 
up to it, as at present, but will make it vital by providing for the 
children of the poor a suitable maintenance, so that they can live 
while being educated. Another widening of the scope of education 
will be the opportunity for improving the physique and the teaching 
of the laws that govern man’s body. Gymnastics are now a part 
of the curriculum of most of our city and of some of our country 
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schools. They will become a more important part, and to this 
training will be added, as they have already been added in some 
places, classes in swimming, skating, rowing, walking, running, etc. 
The outside play and sport of the children will be fostered by provid- 
ing more suitable playgrounds, game-fields, courses, etc. A gym- 
nasium will be attached to every school-house, and in it there will 
be a physical laboratory where every boy and girl will be measured 
and examined physically, told their defects and how to remedy 
them. Hygiene, sanitation, etc., are already being taught, but 
largely from second-hand books. They will be vitally connected 
with this physical laboratory. 

There is another branch of physics which is now not only neg- 
lected, but indecently smothered, which in the education of the 
future will be taught carefully and thoroughly. At the proper age, 
by mature, discreet teachers, the young of both sexes will be told 
in this physical laboratory about their sexual natures and the laws 
which govern reproduction, and how they can beget the best chil- 
dren and become fitting physical mates, the girl for a wife and 
the man for a husband. A false modesty relegates the acquire- 
ment of a haphazard knowledge of this most important side of 
every man’s and woman’s nature to the chance indecencies of the 
street. Many a life is wrecked from lack of sucha training. The 
State is eternal. It depends for its future on the children to be. 
In this light, child-bearing is a social and State function. This 
fact will be recognized in the training which the State will give to 
the youth of both sexes in sexual matters. Of course this training 
will have to be done with scientific plainness, truth and modesty. 

If space permitted I could touch upon many more points in this 
enlargement of the scope of education. These are almost number- 
less. In what I have said I have already illustrated somewhat 
the second point, so that that will not be dwelt upon at such 
length. 

In the past the spirit of our educational system has been mainly 
the impartation of knowledge, and only incidentally the training. 
This is being and will be completely reversed. Education will be 
mainly the training, developing, “e duco”—educating or draw- 
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ing out of the faculties of the young, and only secondarily the im- 
partation of knowledge. Give a man the capacity to get knowl- 
edge, and it is his own concern to get it. Studies which are not a 
training will be replaced by those which are. The teaching how to 
jump on a horse and gallop off, how to row, swim, ride and walk, 
to President Roosevelt when he was a youth, has made him a 
stronger, better man than he would have been if the time had been 
given to cramming his mind with book-lore. “Of making books 
there is no end,” said the Psalmist, “and much study is a weariness 
to the flesh.” Surely this is most emphatically true in this book- 
laden age. In the future we shall see books put into the library of 
reference, where the worker can use them as tools, and less in the 
schools where they will be replaced by training. 

This leads naturally to the next great widening of spirit. Our 
education will become more individual. To-day it is largely a 
machine. One teacher has fifty, sixty, eighty, even one hundred 
pupils for a year, or even part of a year, and all she can do is to 
cram. ‘Twenty will be the limit, and these will be given individual 
attention. Possibly we shall follow the example of the greatest 
teacher of all time. Christ gave his teaching time to twelve 
peasants. 

Third, teaching will aim as never before to make good citizens 
and to teach patriotism. We see a sentimental manifestation of this 
in the flag-raising and flag services, but such training must go 
deeper. The youth of both sexes will be taught not only how we are 
governed, but also that they must take part in that government 
when of age; and both then and later, in the education for adults 
of which I have spoken, the how to take part in public affairs will 
be one of the most important matters taught. This means a train- 
ing in democracy or brotherly helpfulness. The teaching pro- 
vided by the common people must teach a belief in the common 
people and a means of turning that belief into action. Thus more 
and more will this spirit of democracy pervade our every edu- 
cational method. 

The system by which our education is carried on is the most 
completely decentralized and democratic of any of the great func- 
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tions conducted by the State. There is a national commissioner of 
education at Washington, and he is a capable and cultured gentle- 
man, well known in educational circles, but unknown outside. 
He has no power at all, but only influence which comes from his 
character and capacity. His function is to gather and disseminate 
information. It is a codrdinating and not an executive function. 

We have a State superintendent of education in New Jersey, but 
his position and function is similar to that of the national commis- 
sioner. The city of Newark conducts its own public-schools for 
itself. ‘The power lies at home with the people. If our school 
system were a great centralized organization, directed from one 
center, we should be afraid to extend it, lest such a tremendous 
power be perverted to selfish ends. For this reason many people 
are afraid to turn the running of the railroads over to the national 
government, and it is a valid objection. But the conduct of the 
Newark public-schools depends on the people of Newark, and their 
betterment and extension is only an inspiration and example to 
other places to do likewise for themselves. We need never be 
fearful of our public-schools so long as the power over them is in the 
hands of each locality for itself. This democratic system is here 
now, but it will be perfected and strengthened. 

ELTWEED PoMERoY. 





Newark, N. J. 











MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION VERSUS 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL. 


UBLIC business naturally belongs to and should be done by 
the public, private business by private citizens or corpora- . 
tions. Those are public utilities that require governmental 

functions in their operation. The question is, shall the people 

permit the government to part with and lose control of its 

own functions by transferring them to private corporations? The 

public streets and highways in a free country must be equally free 

to all; but such freedom disappears when exclusive rights or 

privileges in them are given to private corporations. We then 

have taxation without representation in its most harmful form. 

Judge Ruggles, referring to turnpike roads, said: “The money 

paid for their construction and maintenance is reimbursed by 

means of tolls. Tolls are delegated taxation.” * 

History past and present teaches us that corruption, imbecility 
and weakness by the government, contempt and resentment 
towards it by the public, is the inevitable consequence of putting 
into private hands the privilege to collect taxes from the people. 
Rome’s decay began when the privilege of collecting taxes was 
given away or sold to the highest bidder. The bidders were 
corporations; the contracts were franchises. The amount of the 
bid went to the public treasury; the franchise-holder got the rest. 

Monstrous fortunes on the one hand, a debased, impoverished 
and degenerated people on the other, were the result. 

The plundering of the French by the infamous “ farmers-general ” 
—-private tax-collectors—was one of the principal causes of the 
French Revolution. Of these men Voltaire said: “They draw 
millions from the people and give a little to the King.” 

As for modern instances, we have but to turn to the history of 
English cities when the public utilities were in the hands of private 
corporations to find similar municipal corruption to the shameful, 
* People versus Brooklyn, Fourth New York Court of Appeals Reports, 431. 
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degrading conditions that prevail in Philadelphia, St. Louis, New 
York, and many other American cities. The English progressives 
have reformed their city governments and made office-holding in 
them respectable. They did so by restoring the public utilities to the 
public. In private hands there, as here, public utilities were used 
to corrupt the officials and defraud the people. England has met 
the emergency with an efficient remedy. She has proved that the 
interested advocates of private ownership and their agents were not 
only in error in regard to the practical results of public ownership, 
but that the very evils that they predicted would follow municipal 
ownership and operation disappeared when the corrupting influ- 
ence of private interests in politics were withdrawn. 

Some advocates of private operation of public utilities favor 
municipal ownership if provisions are made for leasing, so that the 
operation shall be carried on by private interests. Under such a 
plan the city would furnish its funds as well as delegate its functions 
to a private corporation. This is the only proposition yet advanced 
and it is worse than private ownership of public utilities, for the 
public then must suffer not only all the ills of private monopoly, 
but furnish besides the funds used for its own exploitation. This 
has been clearly demonstrated in actual practice. Take, for exam- 
ple, the city of Toronto, Canada. It owns and leases to a private 
corporation its street-railway system. This private corporation, 
it seems, is just as much interested in owning the city council 
that grants leases as are other corporations in owning city councils 
that grant franchises. The recent exposures, according to the 
press, implicate twenty-two officials and reveal the practice of 
wholesale corruption at elections. The following dispatch from 
Toronto, published recently in one of our leading dailies, indicates 
the conditions in the Canadian city, which are the results that we 
would naturally expect under present-day municipal conditions, 
where cities lease out their property to private corporations for the 
exploitation of the public: 

“For some years this city has been referred to as ‘Toronto the 


Good,’ but the recent civic revelations have demonstrated that ‘ she 
is not any better than she ought to be.’ Already eleven officials 
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have been committed for trial for glaring ballot-stuffing and whole- 
sale corruption, and from present indications this list will be trebled 
before the investigation which has just been instituted is concluded. 
Those implicated are men in the employ of the Toronto Street- 
Railway Company, the gas company, and several pavement com- 
panies who are struggling for contracts and who have their represent- 
atives in the lobbies of the city hall. Aldermanic candidates favor- 
able to the companies have used their influence to have their hench- 
men appointed as returning-officers and poll-clerks, and these men 
have for years been stuffing the ballot-boxes. The street-railway 
company and the gas company hold their franchises from the city, 
and there is a well-founded suspicion that their advocacy of certain 
aldermen has not been altogether disinterested.” 


Certain advocates of private control of natural monoplies except 
such public utilities as the departments of fire, education and 
health, claiming that these things could not properly be left to pri- 
vate corporations. Why, if not because the operation of these ser- 
vices does not adapt itself to the exploitation of the people? And 
since there is no great profit to be gained through their operation, 
those who are seeking to get something for nothing are quite will- 
ing for the public to have charge of them. Would it not be more 
natural, if any exception is made, to except from private ownership 
those utilities that in private hands naturally and almost inevitably 
lead to exploitation and that give their owners power to tax? Noth- 
ing is more amazing than the spectacle, frequently witnessed, of ex- 
treme solicitude on the part of the beneficiaries of private corpor- 
ations operating public utilities, lest the people, through the oper- 
ation of their own utilities, should allow themselves to become the 
victims of the corruption and political debauchery of their own 
agents. The upholders and beneficiaries of what has been demon- 
strated time and again, until it is no longer an open question, to be 
the greatest source of bribery and political prostitution, are the last 
persons in the world who should discourse on political integrity, 
From our nation’s capital down to our municipalities, the private 
corporations operating public utilities or natural monopolies have 
done more perhaps than all other agencies combined to corrupt 
government. 
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Prosecutor Folk, of St. Louis, has shown us that the aldermen 

in the combine received regular salaries from the street-car com- 
panies four times as large as the wages of conductors, and in addi- 
tion got “ rake-offs” from other public-service companies, amount- 
ing often to twenty thousand dollars apiece. They also named men 
for the street-car jobs. Their caucus and precinct-workers were 
paid with such jobs, the alderman having a vested right in the 
street-car jobs, the railway company a vested right in the alderman. 
And the revelations brought out by Mr. Folk’s investigations at 
St. Louis and at the capital of Missouri are strictly typical, as has 
been illustrated in scores of investigations and exposures in recent 
years. 
But it is not necessary to particularize farther. Wherever in an 
American city popular government is dead, machine-rule supreme, 
where the citizen and property-owner has relaxed and given up the 
struggle in utter hopelessness and despair, there will you find these 
corporations in possession of the public utilities; public officials 
their mere tools; elections and campaigns only a pretence; the 
people completely out of touch with public affairs and utterly with- 
out influence in them. 

Not only are the private corporations operating public utili- 
ties a principal source of political corruption; they are the present 
“ farmers-general” in America, who are practicing the most un- 
blushing extortion. The city of Detroit affords an impressive 
illustration of this fact. In 1899 the Detroit street-car owners pro- 
posed to sell their property to the city for seventeen million dollars. 
The proposition was rejected, as the price asked was confessedly 
twice what the property was worth. Since then the capitalization 
has been increased to thirty-five million dollars, and our citizens, 
instead of getting six tickets for twenty-five cents, now have to pay 
a five-cent fare as they did twenty-five years ago, although the - 
actual cost of operation has been reduced one-half. The poor man 
in Detroit is having the clothing taxed off his back and the food 
taxed off his plate by the owners of public service,—the gas, the 
electric, and the street-railway companies. 

Another claim made by the advocates of private corporations is 
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that municipal ownership would increase the burden of taxation. 
The public must pay interest on the investment when they pay for 
the service, whoever owns it. With municipal ownership they pay 
interest only on the actual investment, and at a lower rate. Is there 
a pretence that the stocks and bonds of the public-utility companies 
represent actual investment; and is it better for the public to pay 
from six to twenty per cent. interest on watered stock than three per 
cent. on cost of plant ? 

Still another sophistical plea is often advanced to the effect 
that the rates charged by private companies can be regulated. 
When in our history have we been able to do so? Since 1798, 
when the then political boss, Aaron Burr, by the aid of Tammany 
Hall, secured a public-utility franchise in New York, to the present 
day, municipalities have tried in vain to control the private corpor- 
ations and to regulate the rates they charge. No, between the city 
and State officials and a judiciary which, to say the least, has the 
corporate point of view, the over-rich corporations are always able 
to win their point when any attempt is made to regulate them. 
Detroit to-day affords a case in point. Under the charter the 
Detroit Gas Company is to charge but ninety cents for illuminating 
gas when the output reaches a certain figure. It passed that figure 
two years ago, but we must still pay more than ninety cents, be- 
cause some of us burn illuminating gas for fuel. It is the same as 
if a lumber-dealer should offer a rebate on the price of flooring if 
one hundred thousand feet were taken, but refused to allow the 
rebate because some people used flooring in partitions. The 
courts would make short work of the lumber-dealer’s contention. 
They look at it differently for a gas company. 

At the recent city election in New York City the reform govern- 
ment of Mayor Low, though backed by the progressive citi é 
and the republican organization, was turned out of office. wine 
Let one of them answer. 

John Martin, member of the New York Reform Club and editor 
of the magazine, Municipal Affairs, in a recent article says, among 
other things: 
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“Worst of all, the owners of street-railways, gas and electric- 
lighting plants, elevated railways, and other monopolies, have 
resented the efforts of the Low administration to compel them to 
pay their taxes and ‘to return to the public a fair equivalent for the 
new privileges they have acquired. Millions and millions have been 
taken from the city in the past by these bandits of the aristocracy. 
They have secured their privileges from corrupt governments on 
the promise of tiny annual dues, not a tithe of what the privileges 
are worth; and yet they have steadily evaded even these peppercorn 
payments. Mr. Low’s law official, a man of Tory descent and 
instincts, but a believer in the eighth Commandment, brought them 
sharply to book. He has secured judgments against them which 
mean the payment by them of three million dollars or thereabouts, 
and he has numerous other cases in the courts. These highly- 
placed scoundrels like not this treatment, and they have supplied a 
rich election fund to Tammany, without which it could not have 
won this fight.” 


This granting of special privileges to private corporations is 
building up in our cities a class-distinction. 

On the one hand, restive, ground down by the excessive taxes 
that under the pretence of rates and charges are imposed upon 
them by the privileged corporations, the great exploited masses 
are losing their stake in the country, are losing their homes; in many 
American cities ninety per cent. of the families are homeless. 

On the other hand are the beneficiaries of franchise grants, 
possessed of greater fortunes than the skilled mechanic or plain 
merchant can acquire by hard work in a thousand years. They 
display their unearned wealth by indulgence in extraordinary dis- 
sipations and benevolences. They are patronizing the masses. 
They are condescending to the courts of justice. 

The masses are learning to hate; the ultra-rich are beginning 
to despise. 

We must have a square deal or eventually—and perhaps the 
crisis is not so far away—there will be but one alternative: either 
the red flag of revolution, or the man on hgrseback, representing 
an oligarchy of bandits. Freperick F. Ineram. 


Detroit, Mich. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN NEW ZEALAND 
WHICH LAID THE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARBITRATION ON DEMAND. 


EW ZEALAND’S establishment of judicial decision in place 

of strikes and lock-outs, and consequent release from 

industrial wars since the law went into effect in 1895, though 

secured by wise legislation as the proximate cause, was in fact the 

result of many educational and institutional forces developed in 
preceding years. 

Industrial peace is not the magic growth of an hour or a year, 
It has its roots deep in the political progress of the past and the 
accumulated economic knowledge and institutional resources of a 
people intent upon acquiring a thorough understanding of industrial 
phenomena and determined to devote itself to the establishment 
of civic and industrial justice with even greater vigor than to the 
accumulation of wealth. 

Of all the political antecedents of industrial peace, by far the 
most important was the capture of the government by the common 
people in 1890, through the union at the polls of the small farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and workingmen—small people of all 
sorts—to elect representatives pledged to do justice to their inter- 
ests. The result was the overthrow of a government that was 
in the main the servant of monopoly, and the establishment of a 
government that is the servant of the people. To this momentous 
revolution and its causes we will devote this paper, for a reasonably 
thorough comprehension of it is essential to a clear understanding 
of the evolution of industrial arbitration and of the conditions 
of its existence. 

In the eighties New Zealand was oppressed with a land monop- 
oly as intense as the weather within the arctic curves. Enormous 
tracts had been bought up by speculators and persons wishing to 
found a landed aristocracy similar to that of England. Would-be 
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settlers would pass here a tract of seventy-five thousand acres of 
the best land with a population of only twenty-nine men, women 
and children; and there another tract of two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of good land with only sixty-five people on it. Nearly 
four-fifths of the land possessed by white settlers was held by 
monopolists and speculators. More than eighty per cent. of the 
people had no land,—only fourteen per cent. of the white popula- 
tion were land-holders; and less than three per cent. of the land- 
holders, or one-third of one per cent. of the people, owned over half 
the areas and values in the hands of the people. Taking all titles, 
agricultural and pastoral, 1,615 land-holders held 18,000,000 acres; 
584 owners, none of whom held less than five thousand acres, 
held a total of 10,500,000 acres, including much of the best land in 
the colony—an average of 17,900 acres each; 107 persons owned 
land to the value of $35,000,000; 11 holders had land worth 
$24,000,000; and six companies, largely foreign, having estates of 
150,000 acres or more each, held 1,321,000 acres of realty worth 
$13,000,000. This in a nation of 626,000 people holding 32,000,- 
000 acres, was certainly an enormous concentration of landed 
wealth,—18,000,000 acres for 1,615 persons, and 14,000,000 acres 
for 624,385 people, an average per capita congestion of areas in the 
two classes that is represented by the ratio of 500 to 1; while the 
concentration of values was 3,600 to 1, if we compare the eleven 
holders above mentioned with the rest of the people. 

The large land-holders seemed to enjoy the situation immensely, 
but the common people, with their usual perversity, refused to 
appreciate a system providing thousands of acres for a few rich 
men on the one hand and thousands of poor people for a few acres 
on the other. 

The tax situation was almost equally amusing to the common 
people. It was skilfully and religiously arranged in such a way 
as to put the main burden on the small producers, farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and workingmen, according to the Scripture 
plan that “to him that hath shall be given and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” The big land- 
lords had their way with the land, as we have seen; so to even things 
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up the people were given the privilege of paying the taxes. The rich 
monopolist was taxed at a low rate and the poor producer at a 
high rate. Improvements were heavily assessed, while the specu- 
lator’s unimproved land got off fora song. Small properties were 
rated at a higher proportion of their value than large properties. 
Taxes were laid without regard to ability to pay, or the industrial 
and social effects of the incidence of the burden. The man whose 
property brought him in nothing paid as much tax as the man 
whose property was remunerative, and the professional man paid 
nothing, no matter how large his income. The property-tax was 
crude and oppressive in every way. It taxed men who were losing 
money as much as those who were making big profits. Many a 
man struggling to keep his head above water was taxed more 
heavily than others who were rolling in luxury. Enterprise and 
energy were dampened by a system that taxed a man as much when 
making nothing or going behind as when prosperous,—if his ven- 
ture were not a success the taxes might ruin him. 

If a man improved his land up went his assessment. Where he 
paid one pound while his land was unimproved, he had to pay four 
or five pounds, or more, when he cleared the land and put it in 
seed and built a house on it. The settler building a house and 
barn and making other improvements found his tax higher than 
those of the neighboring owner who had bought his land on specu- 
lation and let it lie idle and unimproved. The settler’s labor and 
improvements added value to his neighbor’s land, yet the settler 
had to pay his own fair taxes and the speculator’s too. The pro- 
perty-tax put a premium on idleness and speculation, and a pen- 
alty on industry and improvements. Producers were fleeced and 
speculators were enriched. 

While idle, unimproved land paid only a fraction of the tax 
on improved land, an idle building paid as much as a building in 
use. ‘Taxation of unprofitable buildings and machinery and un- 
sold goods made the merchant or manufacturer pay over and over 
again on property that brought him nothing, through no fault of 
his own. The law made the farmer and business man pay on 
experimental improvements, even though the experiment proved 
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a failure and the money was hopelessly sunk. It crippled the 
mining industry by its annual demand for tribute on investment, 
whether profitable or not. It further discouraged enterprise by 
putting a tax on new industries before they began to yield a return. 
Professional men, whose capital was in their earning power, escaped 
taxation altogether, while the farmer had to pay not only his own 
share and the speculative monopolist’s, but the lawyer’s, doctor’s, 
teacher’s, preacher’s, saleman’s, and general manager’s also. 

Such methods of taxation make a very effective part of the ma- 
chinery for the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 
A similar system has existed and still exists in many other countries, 
and the people do not rise against it because they do not under- 
stand its workings. New Zealand was intelligent enough to under- 
stand and energetic enough to resist. ‘There was an outcry from 
the small farmers and business men from one end of the country 
to the other, and the changes were rung on the unjust discrimin- 
ations and inherent iniquities of the property tax in every district 
of the campaign of 1890. 

To add to the popular discontent, prices were falling in sympathy 
with European markets, and depression with its idle workmen 
grew to such a pass that the tide of population turned, going out 
instead of coming in, to the tune of twenty thousand excess of 
departures over arrivals in the years from 1885 to 1890. 

The government till that year was in the hands of the monopo- 
lists to such an extent that they had been able to control either 
legislation or its enforcement in respect to the interests they regarded 
as vital to them. It is true that Sir George Grey’s cabinet of 
1877-79 was liberal, and the Stont-Vogel Ministry of 1884-87 had 
a good deal of Liberalism in it; but neither of these ministries had 
a Liberal House behind it and did not make a substantial breach 
in the conservative power. 

A system of multiple suffrage or polygamous voting had been 
developed whereby a rich man might vote several times at the 
same election. He could vote in one district as a resident, and in 
other districts as a property-holder. An enterprising citizen, will- 
ing to travel a little on election-day, could vote in as many districts 
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as he had property of the value required for registration. A rich 
man with wings could have voted all over the commonwealth. 
Naseby used to say that he “only voted four times for Mick- 
Lellan”; he “ did n’t approve of the nomination.” A New Zealand 
politician could have done better than that without violation of the 
law. As early as 1876 Governor Grey urged the wisdom of equal- 
ity at the ballot-box and the multiple suffrage of the rich at last 
awakened an earnest sentiment against plutocracy in the ballot 
which, through the union of the Liberals with those Conservatives 
in Parliament who felt the justice of equal suffrage, carried the 
one-man-vote principle in 1889, so far as national elections were 
concerned. 

In September, 1890, it was provided that all nominations for 
representatives should be made by written petition signed by a 
moderate number of voters. This enactment, together with the 
one referred to in the preceding paragraph, perfected the election 
machinery and did much to aid the popular victory of December, 
1890. New Zealand already had the Australian ballot and an 
admirable system of questioning and pledging candidates by the 
voters, which has been greatly intensified and improved by the 
Liberals. The entire absence of any boss or party machine to 
nominate and push the election of men who will act as tools of the 
combine has also been very helpful. There is no organized party 
except in Parliament. There are no party funds, and the civil- 
service regulations shut the door against the spoils of office. The 
voters investigate and discuss men and issues on their merits, and 
when they go to vote each one is given a ballot which is simply a list 
of the candidates in alphabetical order, without description or com- 
ment to indicate that they belong to any party or possess any par- 
ticular views. It is impossible to over-rate the importance of this 
system of direct nominations, pledging of candidates and non- 
partisan ballots, without caucus or convention, party funds or 
spoils of office. It is one of the fundamental elements in New 
Zealand’s progress. 

The most tremendous strike in the history of Australasia occur- 
red in 1890. It was a struggle between the trade-unions and the 
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shipping and wool interests, and involved New Zealand with all 
the colonies of Australia. Labor lost. The unions were driven 
to the ballot. Before the strike broke out the unions had decided 
to take political action, believing it unwise to refrain from using in 
the interests of labor the greatest power they possessed—the mighty 
power of the ballot, through which, by union with all who wished 
justice to labor, they could capture the government and secure in 
a short time without loss of work or wages the enactment of laws 
that would do more for them than decades of costly strikes. The 
rout of the labor forces in the great Maritime Strike above men- 
tioned, solidified and intensified the political action of the working- 
men. It drove the trade-unionists to the ballot, not merely with 
a keen desire to offset their defeat by political successes, but with 
a feeling that the ballot was the best and surest reliance for a speedy 
and peaceful solution of their difficulties. 

The workingmen alone could not have carried the day; but the 
Liberal farmers already had a number of excellent representatives 
in Parliament, and John Ballance, the leader of the Liberal party 
in Parliament, was a man of high character and splendid purpose 
who had won the confidence of the workingmen as well as of the 
farmers. So the unionists united with the farmers at the ballot- 
box to elect Liberal-Labor candidates pledged to their common 
interests. John Ballance became premier. He brought to his 
cabinet Richard J. Seddon, William Pember Reeves, John Mac- 
kenzie, Joseph G. Ward, and other men of strength and conscience, 
devoted to the people’s cause, and started in to break down the 
monopoly of land, ameliorate the conditions of labor, and shift the 
main burden of taxation from the small man to the rich man, mak- 
ing ability to pay and the social effects of taxation the final tests. 
Then followed in rapid succession the abolition of the property-tax 
and the establishment of progressive land and income taxes, with 
exemption of improvements and of small people; State purchase 
of large estates, and a leasing system looking to the nationalization 
of the land; government loans at low interest to farmers and work- 
ingmen; State employment bureaux and codperative industry; ad- 
vanced factory acts and regulation of stores, with provisions for 
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short hours, sanitation, fair pay, etc.; woman-suffrage; the refer- 
endum on the local land-value tax; operation of railways by a man- 
agement controlled by a responsible ministry; arbitration on 
demand, or judicial decision of industrial difficulties; old-age 
pensions, or State annuities for veterans of labor; national owner- 
ship and operation of coal mines; nationalization of fire insurance, 
etc., etc. 

There have been four elections since 1890, one every three years, 
and always the Liberals have received the overwhelming endorse- 
ment of the people. John Ballance died in 1893 (from overwork), 
and was succeeded as premier by Richard J. Seddon (who is a 
dynamo in trousers and too vigorous to be overworked), but there 
has been no break in the Liberal power. Many of those who most 
strongly opposed the Liberal measures, became their avowed sup- 
porters after experiencing the workings of the new laws. Prosper- 
ity has followed the colony in increasing measure as the Liberals 
have put their ideas in force, and none of the dire predictions of 
their opponents have come true. The successive elections were 
carried by the Liberals with increasing majorities, till at the elec- 
tion of 1899 the Opposition “sank a hopeless wreck beneath the 
waters of New Zealand politics.” And a few years later (1901) 
the leader of the Opposition members in Parliament stated that, 
“as an organized body the Opposition has ceased to exist.” 

One of the most important influences in this period of develop- 
ment and for many years before the revolution of 1890, has been the 
economic education of the people. Wave after wave of social- 
istic and humanitarian thought has swept over the commonwealth; 
and though the Liberals who have placed New Zealand at the head 
of the procession of industrio-political progress distinctly repudiate 
Socialism, they have carefully considered the teachings of Socialists 
and other objectors to the old régime and have adopted many of 
their suggestions. 

Thus by the interaction of educational and political forces was 
laid the foundation on which might safely be constructed the great 
arbitration court and the judicial decision of industrial disputes, the 
most important institutional preliminary being the establishment 
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of a government in which the laboring people had full confidence, 
which was accomplished in 1890 when the Common People united 
at the ballot-box, swept the monopolists out of power and obtained 
control of the government, by means of which they have abolished 
strikes and the need of strikes and have otherwise made more prog- 
ress toward Industrial Harmony and Economic Freedom than 
any other country in the world. 


Frank Parsons. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE SUPREME COURT IN THE NORTHERN 
SECURITIES CASE. 


HE decision of the court is not entirely satisfactory to those 

of us who believe that the life necessities of the many under 

our modern civilization must not be left dependent upon the good 
will or even the good business judgment of the few. The only 
reason, however, why the decision is not entirely satisfactory is 
because the people have won by such a narrow margin. The decis- 
ion of Mr. Justice Harlan, concurred in by three of his associates, 
is entirely satisfactory. Justice Harlan takes the broad ground 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is righteous and beneficent 
legislation, enacted in the interests of the people and for their pro- 
tection and should be given a liberal construction—a construction 
that will make the statute a living reality rather than a dead form. 
The strong point of Mr. Justice Harlan’s opinion is that an 
agreement in relation to interstate commerce which destroys the 
competition theretofore existing between rival agencies engaging 
in such commerce, comes within the prohibition of the act without 
regard to the question of whether the actual rates imposed after the 
combination or by reason of it are unreasonable or not. The 
question is not, in the opinion of these four members of the court, 
whether the rates imposed after the combination are actually op- 
pressive or not. The question is, whether the combination agree- 
ment makes oppression possible. Mr. Justice Harlan and his as- 
senting associates believe that the people’s interests should not be 
put at the mercy of a few men, no matter how just and righteous and 
reasonable the men may be. Their successors may be unreason- 
able even if they are not. Neither is the question whether the 
agreement operates as an unreasonable restraint upon interstate 
commerce. If it is any restraint upon interstate commerce it comes 
under the ban of the law. The restraint, however innocent in its 
effects it may look at the outset, may grow into something unreason- 
able and dangerous as the control of the new combination gets into 
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the hands of more selfish and grasping men or of men having nar- 
rower views in relation to their own business interests. 

The decision of the four dissenting members of the court takes 
the broad ground that the stock that went into the combination 
was the property of the stockholders and that they had a right to 
use their property according to their own sweet will, no matter 
how much the people might suffer by reason of the use they made 
of it. 

The dissenting opinion is undoubtedly clear beyond all question 
and logical enough, if we admit the premises that a man may do 
with his own in all cases whatever he likes without any regard to its 
influence upon his neighbors. 

The court of nine judges stood four, including Mr. Justice 
Harlan, believing in the equity as well as the legality of the statute 
and giving it a broad and comprehensive interpretation, such as 
would protect the people to the fullest extent possible under the 
terms of the statute; and four—the dissenting minority—who hold 
the right of private property to be the most sacred of all rights 
and believe that the right to freely combine to an unlimited extent 
is an inevitable incident of the sacred right of property; and one, 
Mr. Justice Brewer, who agrees with the dissenting judges in hold- 
ing that a combination to come under the ban of the statute must be 
a combination which results in an unreasonable restraint of inter- 
state commerce, but who votes with Mr. Justice Harlan and his 
assenting associates on the ground that this particular combination 
is a combination which does unreasonably restrain interstate 
commerce. 

It will be seen that Mr. Justice Brewer holds the balance of 
power, and if the friends of the people are to base the edifice of 
their hopes on the decision, Mr. Justice Brewer is the keystone 
of the arch which supports the foundation. The basis of our hopes, 
so far as the present Supreme Court is concerned, is in Mr. Justice 
Brewer's finding in other cases that may come before the court, as 
in this one, an unreasonable restraint of trade. 

My mental make-up is naturally optimistic. The narrow mar- 
gin by which this decision was obtained must incite those of us who 
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believe that the greatest danger to our modern civilization is in the 
combinations that are destructive of competition, to renewed ef- 
forts to rouse our fellow-citizens to a sense of their danger. Still 
I believe that the cause of the people is safe and will ultimately pre- 
vail against all their enemies. 

The following are my reasons for this belief: 

1. I believe that Mr. Justice Brewer will find in all the great 
modern combinations when he comes to analyze them an abund- 
ance of the element of unreasonableness. 

2. I believe that the Supreme Court wil) never go backwards 
on this question. 

I have strong hope that even the four dissenting judges, while 
disagreeing with the principle of this decision, will recognize the 
case as an authority and suffer themselves to be guided by it in the 
future. 

It is related that in a case tried before the great Chief Justice 
Shaw of Massachusetts, a lawyer was arguing in favor of certain 
propositions, when the judge interrupted him with the remark: 
“Mr. Counselor, what you are stating is not the law.” The law- 
yer’s reply was: “I agree that it is not, but it was until your 
Honor spoke.” 

The four dissenting judges in the Northern Securities case may 
logically insist that the principle of the decision of the court was not 
the law of the land until the decision was made but that the decis- 
ion made it ipso facto the law of the land for all time to come. 

The principle of stare decisis is engrafted into our Saxon jurispru- 
dence as into the jurisprudence of no other race in the world, and the 
Supreme Court in the next case involving the same principle may 
well hold that the Northern Securities case settled the law and may 
conclude to follow the principle of that decision unanimously and 
without question. 

If so, I am inclined to think that future generations will cele- 
brate the anniversary of that decision as they now celebrate the 
anniversary of Bunker Hill. 

3. Popular sentiment is evidently very strongly in favor of the 
decision, and popular sentiment reaches the temple of justice slow- 
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er than it reaches the executive mansion and legislative halls, but it 
reaches there just the same. As new judges are appointed to take 
their place upon the bench where John Marshall sat, they will be 
men fresher from the forums where public opinion finds its ex- 
pression and more likely to be in sympathy with Mr. Justice Har- 
lan and his assenting associates than with the dissenting minority 
of the court. 

At any rate, while Theodore Roosevelt is President of the United 
States, I think we may safely assume that the majority rather than 
the minority of the court is likely to receive accessions to their num- 
bers from new appointees. 

4. The public sentiment which sustains the present decision is 
a growing sentiment. The movement to curb the great modern 
combinations is gaining strength every time the question is debated 
and new accessions as day after day passes by. 

If the public sentiment of the Nation to-day sustains the decision 
in the Northern Securities case, as it undoubtedly does, the public 
sentiment of a year from to-day will be still stronger in its favor and 
every year will find the cause of the people stronger than it was the 
year before and the hearts of the people more and more determined. 

Against this growing public sentiment no executive, no Congress, 
no judiciary can make a successful stand. No politician can hope 
for political success who flies in the face of it; no statesman can 
hope for influence who does not acknowledge it, and no judge can 
expect to be honored in history who should persist in disregarding it. 
The people have determined to rule, and rule they will. 

Water S. Loean. 
New York, N. Y. 















THE FUTURE OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


N approaching a question of this sort we should in so far as pos- 

sible purge our minds of the poison and prejudice due to plati- 
tudes suggested by the terms “ Manifest destiny,” “ Earth-hunger,” 
“Imperialism,” etc. Political policies should rest upon a firmer 
foundation than rhetorical flourish. They should be determined 
by conditions, not theories; for political science is preéminently a 
practical science. Such being true of the method to be pursued in 
studying political questions in general it is especially true of this 
question in particular, as any extended inquiry is likely to lead into 
the realm where prejudice runs rampant. 

Practically there are but two roads open to Santo Domingo: either 
independence or annexation to the United States. Her endeavors 
to travel the first of these have admittedly been a failure. And as 
the Monroe Doctrine puts an effective veto upon annexation to any 
of the European powers, nor is there any American power except the 
United States which is in a position to render the needed assistance, 
the question is: Must the failure be persisted in or is the alternative | 
open to them? An intelligent answer to this question involves a 
consideration of two others: (1) Would annexation be an advant- 
age to the people of the island? (2) Would it be an advantage to 
the United States? The first of these must be answered in the 
affirmative in order to make annexation permissible, the second 
must likewise be answered in the affirmative in order to make it 
probable; for altruism has not yet come to be the dominant factor 
in determining international transactions. 

The question is not a new one. As long ago as 1869 the people 
of that Republic voted in favor of annexation to the United States. 
In 1871 a Commission consisting of Samuel Howe, of Massachu- 
setts; Andrew D. White, of New York; and Ben. Wade, of Ohio, 
was appointed by President Grant to make a careful study of con- 
ditions in the island and report. They spent several months in 
traveling over the island and taking testimony from all classes of 
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the inhabitants. As a result of this investigation they were con- 
vinced that the conditions warranted annexation and reported 
accordingly. 

The Senate rejected the treaty providing for annexation. Its 
rejection was not however based so much on the merits of the 
treaty as it was upon personal considerations. Charles Sumner 
__ was at that time Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the Senate and had been overruled by President Grant in his advo- 
cacy of a war with England. The iriumph of the President result- 
ed in the Geneva Arbitration. Sumner and his friends retaliated 
. by defeating the President’s annexation treaty. Undoubtedly this 
was a personal triumph for Senator Sumner and contained much 
of the sweetness of revenge, but it cost him his position as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and was far more costly to the 
people of Santo Domingo, as it has cost them several years of stag- 
nation (if not retrogression), bloodshed and misrule. 

But whatever may have been the advisability or inadvisability 
of annexation at that time, we must now consider the question, not 
from the point of view of the past, but rather from the point of view 
of the present and future. 

There is little, if any, room for doubt but that annexation would 
make it easier for the United States to protect the lives and property 
of its citizens resident upon the island. To be sure, we may with- 
out annexation protect the lives and property of our citizens in 
the seaports by sending thither warships during periods of distur- 
bance. But this is at once expensive and inadequate. It is avail- 
able only in extreme cases, because we must avoid even the appear- 
ance of bullying a weaker people. With the rapid increase in the 
population of the United States, the still more rapid increase in its 
capital for investment, the decrease in the public domain, the in- 
creasing demand for tropical products, the need for protection of 
lives and property will continue to increase. 

From a strategic point of view the possession of Santo Domingo 
-would be an immense advantage to the United States. The Bay 
of Samana contains one of the best sheltered harbors in the West 
Indies and would enable us easily to command the Mona Passage. 
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While the importance of this was great thirty-five years ago, it is 
vastly greater now that the Isthmian Canal is assured. It requires 
no expert knowledge of naval tactics to appreciate the value of 
controlling this entrance to the Caribbean, a glance at the map plus 
ordinary judgment is sufficient. 

Commercially, the advantages accruing from annexation would 
be very substantial. The country is one of great, though undevel- 
oped, natural resources. In the language of the Commission: 
“Taken as a whole, this republic is one of the most fertile regions 
on the face of the earth. The evidence of men well acquainted with 
other West India islands declares this to be naturally the richest of 
them all.” Given political conditions under which industry could 
thrive so that the producing and consuming capacity of the people 
could reach their normal development and the commerce of Santo 
Domingo with the United States would exceed $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. This is no wild speculation, but upon the contrary has a legiti- 
mate foundation in fact. Porto Rico with one-fifth the area and 
far less natural resources has already developed a trade with the 
United States exceeding in value $25,000,000 annually, notwith- 
standing the loss to its productive capacity caused by the hurricane 
of 1899 from which it has not yet completely recovered. It is fair 
to suppose that Porto Rican commerce has by no means reached 
its limit yet. 

But however great the advantages to the United States, it would 
be un-American to advocate annexation unless the same would be 
an advantage to the people of the island. They are under no obli- 
gation to change their political status, neither is it to be expected 
that they will, except it be reasonably certain that such change will 
result in a gain to them. We are therefore under the necessity of 
considering the question from the standpoint of what would be 
advantageous to them. 

The primary need of those people is the establishment of stable 
institutions through which the activities which give to life its largest 
value may find expression. Such institutions they do not seem to 
be able to establish, unaided. Nowhere in the world has there been 
greater instability. In 1871 the people frankly admitted their own 
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inability to bring about that stability of conditions which is indis- 
pensable to progress. Their experience since that time has not 
been such as to lead them to a different conclusion. Revolution 
has been the rule, not the exception, and under such conditions 
social life is demoralized, industry dwarfed, and commerce blighted. 

In common with other West Indian islands Santo Domingo has 
suffered from a lack of roads. The effect of a development in the 
means of internal communication which would result from annexa- 
tion cannot well be overestimated. The part played by the road- 
builder has all-too-often been lost sight of by those who read civili- 
zation in sensational events. Whereas he unquestionably has been 
one of the prime factors in human progress. He is the advance 
agent of industrial development, the precursor of social progress and 
the herald of peace. That annexation would be the signal for the 
trail to give place to the highway and the bull-cart to the freight 
car “follows as the night the day.” 

The energies which are now wasted in civil strife would be turned 
into useful channels, would be directed toward the acquisition of 
intellectual, moral and material wealth. Life would take on a 
new and larger meaning. The repellant shriek of shot and shell 
would give away to the hum of industry, the machetes would be 
used in agriculture instead of in the letting of fraternal blood; where 
now the hostile camps are pitched the school-house would rise, 
ignorance would be supplanted by intelligence, and superstition 
would yield to religion. This may seem like a fancy picture, but 
it is not. It is a sober estimate based upon the substantial ground 
of American achievements in the near-by island of Porto Rico. In 
fact it is simply the record of what has taken place wherever the 
stars and stripes have gone. Our fitness for guiding tropical peo- 
ples was entirely speculative in 1869, but now it is not. Hence if 
Santo Domingo had at that time reason to desire political coip- 
eration with the United States, what has taken place since then 
should give her doubly strong assurance that such codperation 
would be advantageous to her. : 

If annexation would be mutually advantageous, and the facts 
make it reasonably sure that it would be, how shall it be brought 
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about? In view of the fact that the previous treaty was rejected 
by us, the Dominicans would naturally hesitate to make another 
move, however much they might desire annexation, unless assured, 
unofficially at least, that another treaty would not meet a like fate. 

The advisability of giving such an assurance is a legitimate 
question for consideration by the American public. It is certainly 
worthy of a sober consideration. Should the public become con- 
vinced of the desirability of annexation and of the willingness upon 
the part of the Dominicans, the diplomatic arrangements could be 
easily made. If the Commission of 1871 was correct in the con- 
clusion that those people are incapable of self-government, then 
the question is not simply one of profit and loss; for the United 
States is under moral obligations to render them assistance or else 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine and let them seek assistance from 
any power that is willing to assume the responsibility of assisting 
them. 


Epwin Maxey. 
Law Department, University of West Virginia. 























HAS THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT BEEN 
JUSTIFIED ? 


NE generation has passed since the adoption of this important 
amendment. We have had a good, long breathing spell. 
Let us calmly and candidly ask ourselves whether, after all, this 
action has been justified by the course of events during the last 
thirty-three years. 
As is generally known, the thirteenth amendment made the negro 
a free man; the fourteenth made him a citizen with all the rights of 
a citizen, and aimed to stimulate the States to grant him suffrage; 
the fifteenth amendment guaranteed him that his right to vote 
should be free from any State interference or discriminations on the 
ground of “race, color or previous condition of servitude.” Thus 
the late slave suddenly found himself promoted to the high exercise 
of the franchise; elevated from the low estate of a mere chattel to 
become the maker and builder of the state. 


Before pronouncing judgment or criticism, there are four ques- 
tions to be asked and answered: 

1. Who were these people thus enfranchised ? 

2. What were the circumstances attending the adoption of this 
amendment ? 

8. What were the actual workings of this amendment? 

4. Whither is the progress of the negro to-day? 


(1.) The civilized world was astonished, at the close of the Civil 
War, to see the greatness of citizenship and the ballot thrust upon 
an alien and inferior race just released from an abject bondage. 
These new-made citizens belonged to the African race. Hence it 
was not a mere question of color, but something far more portentous 
to Anglo-Saxon traditions, namely, a question of race with all its 
concomitant racial characteristics. 

We are all familiar with the African type,—the black skin, woolly 
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hair, low forehead, thick lips, prognathous face and prominent 
nostrils. ‘The negro is by nature affectionate, pliable, submissive, 
childish, emotional, unstable, heedless and unthrifty. He lacks 
self-control and tenacity of purpose. He has the character of a 
child and the strength and passions of aman. Lacking a sense of 
responsibility and standards wrought out in the crucible of race- 
experience, his nature makes him a peculiar criminal under small 
pressure. As Bryce says: “'The great mass of the negroes remain in 
their notions and characteristics much what their ancestors were in 
the forests of the Niger or Congo.” 

Is this delineation unjust to the negro? We trust not. 

Some negroes were free before the Civil War, both in the North 
and in the South. In the North, where all were free, they were not 
all given the ballot by any means. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan, with all their pure kindness to the negro, shut 
out the colored voter. Even my own native state of Kansas, blood- 
bought for the free-state cause, declared, in her constitution, where 
it stands to-day, that only white citizens should vote. Before the 
Revolutionary War North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Georgia had all disfranchised the negro. The rest of the southern 
States had all followed suit before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
De Tocqueville had warned them, after his great trip in 1831, to 
beware of a future black supremacy. 

Thus we see the attitude of the people towards the negro in the 
different States. ‘They gave the members of the inferior race a fair 
trial, and then disfranchised them. They were found unfit, even 
after years of freedom, to participate in the high functions of admin- 
istering a republican government. 


(2.) The circumstances attending the adoption of this amend- 
ment must be examined, and they form a record we cannot be 
proud of. 

To “reconstruct” the seceded States meant two things: first, to 
settle their relations to the rest of the Union, and second, to make 
proper provisions for the emancipated slaves. 


The death of Abraham Lincoln, coming at this critical period, 
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was a catastrophe that precipitated such a train of evils as the cent- 
uries cannot heal. To fix the status of the helpless negro needed 
his statecraft, his wisdom, yes and his kindness. ‘The South did not 
find a generous victor in the North, after he was removed from the 
head of the nation. Jefferson and Lincoln had both declared that 
the white and black races in the South could not live together in 
peace under a condition of political and social equality. As Judge 
Curtis informs us, Lincoln intended to leave the question of suffrage 
with the States, knowing that no country would be fit to live in 
which should be dominated by uneducated and ignorant blacks 
just emancipated from a condition of abject servitude. 

Lincoln himself, just before his death, prepared a proclamation 
for the restoration of South Carolina. The radicals in Congress, 
anxious to administer severer “ punishment to the rebels,” consid- 
ered this an abuse of executive power and denounced Lincoln for 
having perpetrated “a studied outrage on the legislative rights 
of the people.” 

If Lincoln was denounced thus by Congress for his honest and 
humane efforts at reconstruction, what was to be expected when his 
successor took the helm? If Lincoln had lived, he would doubtless 
have been strong enough, to carry his policy through, despite the 
opposition of some congressmen. Johnson was not able to do this. 
We have John Sherman’s word for it (Senate speech, February, 
1866) that Johnson’s plan was practically the same as Lincoln’s, 
and to consist of the following steps: (a) retain Lincoln’s cabinet, 
(b) keep Lincoln’s policy, (c) require adoption of the thirteenth 
amenament as part of the State Constitutions of the South, (d) 
require repudiation of Rebel debt, (e) secure protection to freedmen. 

The plan was simple and plain. Negro suffrage was not men- 
tioned. This Lincoln-Johnson plan was speedily put into execu- 
tion, much to the satisfaction of the South and the dissatisfaction of 
Congress. ‘The issue was stated plainly, dogmatically in the House 
in these words: “'The President lacks power to reconstruct. Con- 
gress alone has this power. The President is commander-in-chief 
of the armies, but Congress is his commander, and, God willing, he 


shall obey.” 
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This was the spirit and temper of reconstruction as grimly 
announced and brutally carried out by Congress! The struggle 
between Congress and the President will not be recounted here. It 
is sufficient to say that coercion was the policy of Congress, and 
Johnson’s “ex-rebel State governments” were swept away. This 
course naturally appealed to the South as brutal and humiliating. 
The. fourteenth amendment staggered her by disfranchising the 
leading whites and making voters of ex-slaves. The patriotic and 
generous States of Ohio and New Jersey even withdrew their con- 
sent to this amendment when they saw its full significance and 
potency for evil. The fall elections of 1867 in the North showed 
an overwhelming revolt against negro-suffrage, the States of Conn- 
ecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and California becoming 
democratic on anti-negro-suffrage resolutions. If the colored vote 
was intolerable at the North where negroes were few and partially 
educated, how galling must the yoke have been for the South where 
in some States the negroes were in the majority and all hopelessly 
ignorant. 

It is hardly possible to picture the condition of the South at this 
time, exhausted by a long war for a lost cause, subjugated to a 
protracted military occupancy in time of peace, dazed by a 
cataclysm in her industrial foundations, and trembling with fear 
of a possible black supremacy. Yet Congress was to use its club 
once more on its staggering victim. ‘The fifteenth amendment 
was passed and enforced by “appropriate legislation.” The 
South was literally “born of the bayonet,” reconstruction was 
complete, and the unheard-of experiment of general and unqualified 
negro suffrage was on. 


(3.) Before tracing the workings of the fifteenth amendment, 
it is well to notice what was claimed to be its purpose when it was 
adopted. ‘Then we can measure its success in fulfilling its purpose. 
All the arguments put forth by the supporters of the amendment 
at the time of its adoption may be reduced to five: 

(a) The franchise would benefit the colored race and secure 
to them importance, respect and protection. 
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(b) The exercise of the ballot would educate the negro in 
practical citizenship. 

(c) It would be a public benefit, safeguarding the country 
against unfriendly legislation at the South, and avoiding the 
possible danger of irritating the negroes of that section by political 
discriminations against them. 

(d) Allies would be gained for the Republican party. Party 
managers considered the ascendency of the Republican party 
(self-styled “ Union” party) absolutely essential to the safety and 
preservation of the nation. 

(e) The amendment would be, according to speakers in Congress, 
proper punishment for the “rebels.” As Stevens put it: “If it be 
a punishment for traitors, they deserve it.” 

These, then, were the reasons assigned for the amendment. 
It remains to trace the actual workings of the amendment during 
the few years it was put in practice. 

We commonly accept the dictum of Guizot’s that: “ Of all systems 
of government, the most difficult to establish and render effective, 
the one which evidently requires the greatest maturity of reason, 
of morality, of civilization in the society to which it is applied, is 
the federative system of the United States.” But mark the strik- 
ingly contrary conditions of affairs in the South when the fifteenth 
amendment went into operation and the “disloyal” whites were 
disfranchised. Three classes remain,—a few southern whites 
loyal to the Union through the war; the negroes, ignorant and 
destitute of all political ideas whatever; and the carpet-baggers 
and agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Negroes were in the majority, and the cry of “ black domination ” 
was taken up by the proud and haughty South. Leadership 
fell to the zealous carpet-baggers who soon organized the negroes 
for election purposes. Then began the memorable regime of the 
carpet-bagger and the negro. It was a veritable reign of terror 
for the South, a carnival of crime and corruption, a saturnalia of 
robbery and jobbery. Hundreds of negro justices were put in 
office who could neither read nor write. Ruinous taxes were 
levied on the property of the southern whites, for the negro had 
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no property and the business of the carpet-bagger was office-hold- 
ing. Public debts were increased enormously with little or nothing 
to show in the way of public improvements. The history of one 
State is the history of all. We have the facts at hand for South 
Carolina, as brought out by the joint investigating committee there. 
Of the eight recognized classes of fraud, the chief was general 
legislative corruption. Under the expansive term “supplies” the 
state had been charged up with the following, for which vouchers 
were left on file: “ English tapestry, Brussels carpeting, French vel- 
vets, silk damask, Irish linen, billiard-table cloths, woollen blankets, 
ladies’ hoods, ribbons, crépe, scissors, skirt-braid and pins, tooth- 
brushes, hooks-and-eyes, boulevard skirts, bustles, chignons, palpi- 
tators, garters, chemises, parasols, gold watches and chains, jewelry, 
diamond rings, knives, pocket-pistols, horses, mules, harness, bug- 
gies and carriages.” 

The negro was not responsible for this regime. He readily 
followed the so-called guides and friends who came in from the 
North and represented that party to which the negro owed his free- 
dom. These adventurers made tools of the negro, dividing spoils 
with him and exploiting his ignorance and superstition. He was 
taught that to scratch a name on a Republican party ticket was a 
“sin little short of damnation.” 

Such a state of affairs was too violent to continue. Spirited and 
intolerant Southerners could not submit to negro domination. 
Means were found to suppress the colored vote. Both legitimate 
and illegitimate methods were freely employed. Men who had 
fought bravely four years to establish an independent government 
could not be expected to submit tamely to such a monstrous trav- 
esty on self-government. Terror was spread by the Ku-Klux- 
Klan in some regions, while more moderate means were used in 
others. Some temperate white Republicans united with the Dem- 
ocrats. In some cases negroes received pay or other inducements 
to remain away from the polls. By murders, by whippings, by 
threats, by promises, by fair means and foul, the negro vote was 
thoroughly suppressed by 1877, and has been kept so ever since. 
Negro suffrage to-day in the South is a complete nullity. But the 
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danger is still present of negro domination in those regions having a 
majority of colored citizens. This menace disturbs and poisons 
the relations of the two races forced to live side by side. 

To summarize then, the five purposes of the amendment were, ir 
reverse order, (1) to punish the rebels; (2) gain allies for the Repub- 
lican party; (8) benefit general public; (4) educate — in citi- 
zenship; (5) protect colored race. 

It signally failed in all these purposes but the first, and there is 
exactly where it should have failed. For the “rebels” had had 
sufficient punishment and needed more considerate and generous 
treatment. 

It lost the Republican party several northern States, and the 
“solid South.” 

It failed utterly from the public benefit standpoint, which left 
out of view the fact that intelligent men are better able to legislate 
for their own welfare than are ignorant men forthem. This point, 
however, is directly connected with the two following, and falls to 
the ground with them. 

It failed, worse than failed, to educate the negro in good citizen- 
ship. He found himself enfranchised with the right to barter and 
sell his vote, or hold an office which he could not fill. He immedi- 
ately fell into the hands of professional politicians, and in this school 
of rottenness and corruption he became a plastic tool with marvel- 
ous facility. If this was the education he needed, God save the 
mark! But despite his enfranchisement, bulwarked by the mighty 
force of the Federal Constitution, he does not vote—south of Dela- 
ware—or make himself an important political factor. 

That the colored race might be protected was the fifth purpose 
noted above. Here was the saddest, most stupendous failure of 
all, and which yearfs of time will not suffice to remedy. It was 
imagined that the appointment of an ignorant negro justice would 
protect the negroes in his vicinage. But the appointment of every 
incompetent negro fanned the prejudice of the people already over- 
wrought in sectional feeling. It took from the negro his only true 
friend, the one competent to understand, advise and help him,— 
his master,—and made him his enemy. The disfranchised master 
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turned, with the instinct of self-preservation, against both the in- 
truding carpet-bagger and his tool—the misguided negro. The 
negro was readily led to believe his liberators from the North were 
blessed saviors to him, and that his former master would reénslave 
him if he could. Thus race-prejudice was fostered, and the South 
was given her present race problem. 

Since the negro lost both ballot and friends throughout the South, 
we must pronounce this experiment in political science an unquali- 
fied failure. The right to the ballot is the capacity for the ballot. 


(4.) Finally, whither is the progress of the negro to-day? Where 
real, it is away from political affairs, and towards industrial matters. 
He is only now coming to his heritage from which the suffrage- 
delusion turned him. He sees his brother negro in Hayti with the 
fullest, completest exercise of the franchise; and he sees there 
chronic anarchy, mining and manufacturing resources undeveloped, 
a government “shackling manhood, despoiling womanhood, and 
gripping the Eden of the Antilles in desperation and despair.” He 
sees his fellow-negro in Liberia with the political franchise, where 
deterioration is in strong evidence, where “squalor, nakedness, 
indolence and want riot and revel under a government of absurd 
pretensions steadily sinking into decrepitude.” 

Booker T. Washington speaks for the race when he says the 
negro must “work out his own salvation, in the field, the college, 
the shop, and with hammer and saw. He must become useful,— 
learn to do common things in an uncommon manner. The indus- 
trial foundation is needed on which to build the higher life, politic- 
ally and ethically.” 

The hope of the negro is in acquiring education, buying homes, 
building better and cleaner lives, getting clearer conceptions of 
right and wrong. In this line lies his true progress. When this 
foundation is deep enough and wide enough, then, and not till then, 
the political franchise should be granted. The question is now, 
What shall be done with that dead letter, the fifteenth amendment ? 

James E. Boye. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


























BUSINESS REASONS VERSUS BUSINESS MORALS. 


T HAS become somewhat of a habit to speak of Wall Street’s 
methods as corrupt and thievish, and of the operators of that 
street in general as though they were persons who should be sent 
to state’s prison. The people who make up Wall Street and the 
people who furnish the means for their existence are all amenable 
to the laws of this country, and the fact that so much is said about 
the criminals in Wall Street, and so little is accomplished in bring- 
ing those criminals to punishment is not perhaps as much due to 
the lack of laws to reach them, or the shrewdness of the operators 
themselves, as it is to the interference, purposely or otherwise, of 
outside powerful influences. 

It has not been an infrequent occurrence that some private 
firm or corporation has refrained from prosecuting a defaulter 
from the fear that if the knowledge of its loss were made public 
its credit might be impaired, or its influence otherwise injured. 
These individual cases meet with no general condemnation, 
consequently they tend to encourage those tempted, and also to 
blunt the moral sense of the community. 

To a large degree this is “ private business.” 

The next step is when certain business corporations of more or 
less the same kind are joined together in one great Company, 
and large quantities of bonds and stock are underwritten by other 
firms or corporations with the ultimate purpose of selling the bonds 
and stock to the public generally—however misrepresentations 
are made and individuals and firms find that they have paid many 
thousand dollars for underwriting purposes with moneys obtained 
from them by fraud—by fraud and false statements so bald and 
bold that, on an action, recovery and conviction might both be had. 
But again there is a failure to prosecute. There are large losses 
suffered in silence because these large firms or corporations have 
great interests at stake in Wall Street, and to expose such frauds, 
and to bring down this particular house of cards, would “ unsettle 
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the market” and perhaps cause them far greater losses than the 
silent loss sustained by their simply acquiescing in some gigantic 
swindle. 

In the meantime the public, including the feeble, widows and 
orphans, relying on the names of these underwriters, have bought 
the stock and bonds, and have no redress, for it may well be that 
they have had technically no false representations, or fraud per- 
petrated on them. 

One great outside influence is the press. This vast engine is 
not so much a prosecutor as an informer, and, unfortunately, it 
informs the spoilers as well as the victims, and, in its great and 
searching endeavor to gather and give news, too often makes futile 
the attempt of punishment by disclosure of evidence. 

But the greatest of all factors in the proper following up and 
punishing of business frauds, is politics. If a corporation is to 
be put into the hands of a Receiver—query ?—who will control 
the appointment of that Receiver? We may have a Governor 
and Bank-Examiner of one political complexion, and an Attorney- 
General and District-Attorney of another hue. If the Governor 
says to the Superintendent of Banks that no more Receiverships 
are desired until there is an Attorney-General of his own party, 
it makes any attempt of the present Attorney-General to obtain 
evidence necessary to having a Receiver appointed, more than 
difficult. 

Then again politics may further embarrass the situation by 
divisions within parties. It is possible that the District-Attorney 
may desire to secure the nomination for Governorship, in which 
event criminal prosecutions involving the indictment of prominent 
persons and a large amount of notoriety and advertisement, should 
not be brought too far ahead of the time when the gubernatorial 
convention takes place. Furthermore, if prominent parties are 
involved, they are always willing and anxious that the District- 
Attorney should have full evidence, provided, of course, that that 
evidence tends to the indictment of some other person or persons 
than themselves. 

This not only leads to confusion, but sometimes to delay. 
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In the meantime, although the Criminal Code is very clear on 
the subject of misdemeanors of directors, it is also clear that any 
proceeding against them must be brought within two years after 
the alleged act has been committed. 

For example, one mode of procedure in modern high finance, 
is as follows: A certain number of corporations, or business 
associations, agree to join together into one very large corporation. 
Some man is selected as a vendor, to whom each of these companies 
turns over its possessions, and in turn receives bonds and stock 
in the new corporation, besides, in some cases, a certain amount 
of cash. The vendor, so called because he sells the stock and bonds 
of the new company, and these various companies, associate in 
this enterprise some Banking Institution, through which trans- 
actions are carried on, and which holds the bonds and stock of the 
new company. All parties interested proceed immediately to get 
the new issue of the bonds and stock of this new conpamy under- 
written. Some representatives of the Banking Institution, and 
some representatives of the vendor, or of some of the interested 
constituent parts of this new Company, proceed to England, 
France, or any other place where they can, by their representations, 
induce people to underwrite the bonds and stock of the new 
Company. They get everybody they can interested, by any 
promises they can make, in this underwriting, be it from the 
Governor of a great State, to the humblest laborer. It all seems 
perfect on paper. 

If enough money is not raised to meet the cash obligations 
due at a certain fixed date to the various companies which have 
gone into this enterprise, the Banking Institution, or its officers 
may go so far, through the use of their names, and the endorsement, 
or direct making of notes to raise the necessary money, so that the 
project may be fully launched on the unsuspecting public who are 
eventually needed to buy the stock and bonds. By hook, or by 
crook, the money is raised. The new Company is started with 
all its hopes expressed on paper statements already issued, and 
many of its obligations on paper soon to become due. ; 
The unloading of the stock commences. The public is swallowing 
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the bait. But as huge morsels of this kind are pushed down the 
throats of the public, the price of the stock falls, and the price of the 
bonds can only be kept up by means of pools. Then first rumors 
of trouble begin to float about. Then the institutions abroad 
which have promised to underwrite a certain amount, decline to 
carry out their agreements, claiming justly, or unjustly, that they 
have been deceived by the representations made them. A point 
is reached when it is difficult or impossible for the Banking Insti- 
tution to go on with the affair. Large future obligations, under- 
taken to bolster up the enterprise, are about to become due. There 
is a caucus of directors. Something must be done to shift the 
responsibility from the shoulders of the Banking Institution, 
for, at such a stage in the game, an investigation by the Super- 
intendent of Banks would mean suspension. 

A syndicate is formed. 

The members of the Board of Directors of the Banking Insti- 
tution form a striking and conspicuous part of this syndicate. The 
syndicate agrees to take over all the bonds and all the stock in the 
possession of the Banking Institution, and to assume all of its 
liabilities. However, syndicates are not entirely philanthropic 
in their purposes. If the bonds have been underwritten at ninety 
cents on the dollar, or upwards, the syndicate will take them at the 
average of sixty. Should they be able to dispose of them to the 
public for more than sixty, they will divide what they get for them 
over the sixty with the Banking Institution. 

It matters not that many have already underwritten at a much 
higher figure than sixty. It matters not that the representatives 
of the Banking Institution might be at that very moment persuad- 
ing others to underwrite these bonds, or buy them outright, at 
anywhere from ninety cents on the dollar up. The Banking 
Institution must first be saved from the result of its reckless use 
of its banking powers. Afterwards the victims can be dealt with 
at leisure. 

By this time the Superintendent of Banks investigates, the 
Banking Institution is found to have indulged in other question- 
able banking transactions, such as allowing officers to borrow too 
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large sums of money. Thereupon the directors are told that these 
things must be at once remedied, and made good. If the directors 
are rich enough men to do this, their institution, and their reputa- 
tions are saved, and the Banking Institution totters along a Wall 
Street derelict—a menace or a warning to the public, as they may 
have eyes to see. 

The Banking Institution, bereft of ail power of usefulness, is 
still kept in existence. Its name may be changed. Its capital 
may be cut in half. But its poor stockholders still cling to the 
hope that as long as it keeps out of the hands of a Receiver, in 
some way, at some future time, they may get back the value of 
their stock. Their proxies in large numbers are given to directors 
who have perhaps, so generously, put money into this corporation 
which they have twisted out of all shape in their attempt to use 
it for purposes for which neither the law nor the people ever in- 
tended it. 

In the meantime the politician who has underwritten brings no 
action, lest he be held up to ridicule as, relying on the false promises, 
he has been led to put out good money, which he ought to have 
known enough to keep. 

The underwriters fear to start the harsh wheels of justice, for 
they may cause a depreciation in other stocks they own in Wall 
Street, for the exposé of the methods of high finance does not 
tend to induce the young and tender lamb into the fold. 

The stockholder, the man who more than any other has the 
power to fully invoke the law—he sees the possibility of the last 
remnant left of his dollars going into the maelstrom unless he 
continues to rely on the generosity of those interested enough to 
keep the rudderless ship afloat, guided perhaps by a nominally 
unsalaried President, and a closely attached law office—piloting 
the wreck, not perhaps to eternity, but to a point where the slow 
months will have rolled around, and the two years’ statute of 
limitations passed, and the directors may breathe, freed at last 
from the dangers of that rock generally described by the penal 
code under the head of “ Misdemeanors.” 

New York City. Currrorp Wayne Harrrince. 











THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 
THE SPHINX. 
IV. 


“Pride ruined the angels, 
Their shame them restores.” 


RIDE is a complex conception and not easily defined. Its 
differential quality is no doubt a simple emotion. It is com- 
monly thought to be both good and bad, according to its object and 
what attends it. It involves egotism. It leads one to make too 
much account of himself and not enough of others. It is closely 
allied to vanity and to self-righteousness, and looks down upon 
many as subordinates and not equals. This easily leads one to 
ignore the rights of others, especially those who are weak and 
unfortunate, and to arrogate to himself more than is just. It is 
the opposite of humility, which does not esteem itself too highly 
and concedes their just dues to all. The angels, according to 
Milton in “Paradise Lost,” to which, no doubt, Emerson refers, 
were seduced from willing obedience and were not good subjects 
in their old allegiance, and would secede and govern themselves 
or have a new governor. They could think more of themselves 
in the new relations. They could get something in the new—the 
flattery of high position, the pleasure of being in some sort rulers 
with subjects under them. Did they persist in this or see, at last, 
its folly and have the grace of shame? Shame does not have quite 
meaning enough. The old word “repentance” would yield an 
element “shame” may lack. Shame and repentance would work 
for restoration. Herein we see the “fiend” also. It is the love, 
though fallen, for something better. So the subject is not quite 
lost. Shame, if enough of it, will lift him up again. “ Love of the 
Best” will prevail. His shame and repentance, or remorse, bring 
“sweetest joy.” A true repentance would put one above his sin, 
so that his sin should not again have dominion over him. Then 
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is he stronger than before; then is he higher for his fall. Long- 
fellow gives a beautiful expression to this thought: 


“St. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame!” 


Goethe gave a similar thought as formulated by Tennyson: 


“T hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp i in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


What is this but to be—not dead in, but dead to, trespasses and 
sins? And that is to be high and not low. That is “love of the 
Best.”” One who has not sinned, who has not been tempted, does 
not know his strength and if he can stand should a trial come to 
him. It is a joy to know that we have trodden beneath our feet a 
vice and made of it the rung of a ladder. In this we have known 
the worst and then chosen the best. 


“Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 
I would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


This is a somewhat paradoxical verse. The words are supposed 
to be said by a maiden. Here, too, is celebrated the “ fiend” again, 
—namely, “love of the Best.” The maiden loves in the lover what 
she thinks the “best.” But he, on the other side, does not, for she 
is not the “best.” These contrasted values are as they stand in 
the thought of the maiden. She says these words out of her esti- 
mate. It does not matter that she is not right as to the compara- 
tive merits of herself and her lover. The words are founded on 
her estimate, however much that estimate may do her wrong. It 
is sufficient that the valuation is hers. She is the victim of much 
illusion. The lover seems to her a hero, a prince, too high; and she, 
having no illusion in regard to herself, but the plain, bald fact 
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instead, seems to herself full of imperfections, and so there is no 
parity between them. A true judgment would make her his equal, 
and perhaps his superior. But she takes the case as it stands in her 
own consciousness. She loves the “best” and fain would have the 
“best” in herself as in him. But in her humility she is far, far 
away from it. But he does not love the “best.” She is not the 
“best,” and why does he come to her? He is not only “noble” 
but “free.” Any princess would receive him. Why does he not 
go to his peers for a choice? 


**T would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


Then, I could worship him as true to himself and as claiming all 
his kingdom, and not by partial abdication coming down, down 
to me. 

Why was not this written the other way ?— 


**Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 
I would she were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


Well, the maiden does not like to call herself a lover. The scruple 
is a delicate one, and yet it has entrenched itself in literary usage. 
No good writing ever calls the lady a lover. On the contrary, she 
is the one beloved. When she can hide herself in the plural num- 
ber, when she can safely think of herself as one in the term “ lov- 
ers,” then she may have no objection to her position as a lover. 
The psychological as also the literary hesitation is gone. But 
for this it might have been written: 


“Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 
I would she were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


Emerson states the case elsewhere in the interest of the lady. 
He says: “The lover has lost the wildest charm of his maiden in 
her acceptance of him. She was heaven whilst he pursued her 
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as a star. She cannot be heaven if she stoop to such a one as I.” 

We have, thus far, two subjective saviors, two principles indig- 
enous to man, two plants grown in his own garden, which together 
serve as self-heal, a medicine for ills and a stimulus for growth. 
These, we repeat, are the “Sphinx,” a name for Intellect and 
Knowledge; and the “fiend,” a paradoxical name for “love of the 
Best.” These show the way to progress and amelioration, and 
give an impulse towards the same. Now, to increase the force 
of these two saviors another power is given, thus making a trinity 
of powers. What is the third power? We answer, Language, 
which is personified under the metaphor, “the Poet.” We have 
quoted from Emerson’s “Essay on the Poet” an expression of the 
way in which he identifies these conceptions, namely, the poet and 
language. We quote again a portion of this writing: 


“The universe has three children, born at one time, which reap- 
pear under different names in every system of thought, whether 
they be called cause, operation and effect; or, more poetically, Jove, 
Pluto, Neptune; or, theologically, the Father, the Spirit and the 
Son, but which we will call here the Knower, the Doer and the 
Sayer. These stand respectively for the love of truth, for the love 
of good, for the love of beauty.” 


We can see this classification in the dramatis persone of “'The 
Sphinx.” There is not an exact correspondence, point for point, 
as there never is in simile, symbol, metaphor, allegory, or other rep- 
resentative expressions, and the classification is poetry and not 
science. It is enough to show that Emerson will justify us in 
making the “Poet” stand as a personified synonym for language. 

But when we come to the consideration of language as one of 
these great instruments for the salvation and elevation of the race, 
we shall be willing to waive a few breaks in analogy and welcome 
the third term in the trinity. Language gives to man the immense 
lever and advantage of “inherited experience.” The animals, 
so-called, may show a little of this, but it is neither the sphinx nor 
the fiend—it is not knowledge or the “love of the Best,” but rather 
instinct in their case. 

By language man can give another, directly, what he knows, and 
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both can keep it, or keep it better by means of words for it, or by 
means of concepts which are determinations of the understanding 
going before words. Sir William Hamilton gives us the following 
in regard to the preservation of concepts by means of language: 


“ Language is the attribution of signs to our cognitions of things. 
But as a cognition must have been already there, before it could 
receive a sign, consequently that knowledge which is denoted by 
the formation and application of a word must have preceded the 
symbol which denotes it. Speech is thus not the mother, but the 
god-mother of knowledge. But though in general we must hold 
that language as the product and correlative of thought must be 
viewed as posterior to the act of thinking itself, on the other hand it 
must be admitted that we could never have risen above the very low- 
est degree in the scale of thought without the aid of signs. A sign is 
necessary to give stability to our intellectual progress,—to establish 
each step in our advance as a new starting-point to our advance to 
another beyond. A country may be overrun by an armed host; it 
is only conquered by the establishment of fortresses. Words are 
the fortresses of thought. They enable us to realize our dominion 
over what we have already overrun in thought; to make every intel- 
lectual conquest the basis of operations for others still beyond. 
Though, therefore, we allow that every movement forward in lan- 
guage must be determined by an antecedent movement in thought, 
still, unless thought be accompanied at each point of its evolution 
by a corresponding evolution of language, its further development 
is arrested. Thus it is that the higher exertions of the higher fac- 
ulty of understanding,—the classification of the objects presented 
and represented by the subsidiary powers in the formation of a 
hierarchy of notions, the connection of these notions into judg- 
ments, the inference of one judgment from another, and, in gen- 
eral, all our consciousness of the relations of the universal to the 
particular; consequently all science strictly so denominated, and 
every inductive knowledge of the past and the future from the laws 
of nature,—not only these but all ascent from the sphere of sense 
to the sphere of moral and religious intelligence, are, as experience 
proves, if not altogether impossible without language, at least pos- 
sible to a very low degree, admitting even that the mind is capable 
of certain elementary concepts without the fixation and signature 
of language. Still these are but sparks which would twinkle only 
to expire, and it requires words to give them prominence and, by 
enabling us to collect and elaborate them into new concepts, to 
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raise out of what would otherwise be only scattered and transitory 
scintillations a vivid and enduring light.” 


The Poet therefore, or language, is one of the trinity of powers 
by which the man-child is to be lifted to an equality with nature 
and a dominion over nature. Emerson says: “The world being 
put under the mind for verb and noun, the Poet is he who can artic- 
ulate it.” “But for articulate speech man would still be roaming 
the forest as a wild beast.” 

We come now, not to another personification, but another law 
attendant upon human experience as it runs its course in life. 


“Eterne alternation 
Now follows, now flies; 
And under pain, pleasure,— 
Under pleasure, pain lies. 
Love works at the center, 
Heart-heaving alway; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” 


We have already said that consciousness, as we see it, is a suc- 
cession of events. Of course, these events have, not any content 
whatever, but their own peculiar content. 

“Eterne,” it need not be said, is a contraction for eternal. Emer- 
son frequently resorts in his verse to such contractions, for the sake 
of measure. 

“Eterne alternation” would seem to be one of the laws in the 
grand movement called by this general name of consciousness, and 
which sums up everything in which man has any interest. It isa 
comfort to believe that in much which seems evil in the phenomena 
given, “love” works the changes—love and not hatred or malice is 
at the center and is the “ meaning sublime” in the dark, sad “ pic- 
tures of time.” 


“Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day,” 


can be only a poetical way of saying that the forces in the ceaseless 
variations are dynamic—that love is the dynamo—that the throbs, 
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the beatings, the heart-heavings, are from within outward; and this 
must be the beginning and direction of all remedies and reforms. 

This verse closes the answer of the Poet to the Sphinx. But the 
Poet indulges in taunts and laughter as against the Sphinx. She 
has seemed blind and stupid. But the Sphinx has the last word 
and turns the laugh upon the Poet. Says the Poet: 


“Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits; 
Thy sight is growing blear; 
Rue, myrrh and cummin for the Sphinx, 
Her muddy eyes to clear!” 


These premature shouts of victory before the battle was over, on 
the part of the Poet, have many precedents in long, polemical cen- 
turies with regard to 

“The fate of the man-child, 
The meaning of man.” 


“ Blessed is the man who can give an answer which does not need to 
be answered.” 
“The old Sphinx bit her thick lip,” 


as if conscious of insult, and said to the Poet: 
“Who taught thee me to name ?”— 


as if to say: ““I have no name. I am not an independent, separate 
reality. Iam a function, and you another function of one and the 
same mind. We are only actions and not actors. 


“T am thy spirit, yoke-fellow, 
Of thine eye I am eyebeam.” 





“Each is the other and each is both,” the Sphinx would say, and 
what the Sphinx says to the Poet the Poet could say to the Sphinx. 
If intellect needs language, language needs intellect. The func- 
tions of that variously-endowed reality—the mind of man—never 
work alone, but always in tasks requiring the union of several; and 
the Sphinx or the intellect both asks and answers the questions. It 
is the same mind in both. Hence the words: 
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“I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow,”— 
spoken by the Sphinx to the Poet. And again the Sphinx says: 
“Of thine eye I am eyebeam.” 


The powers of the Sphinx and of the Poet were subjects and owners 
of the same eye. The Sphinx continues: 


“Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye.” 


The word “proper” is well chosen. And what is the “proper 
eye”? We know that the physical eye is only an instrument. It 
is not the agent that uses it. It does not see. That wonderful 
event, which no science can fully explain but which mocks us with 
a residuum we cannot dissolve, that miracle—to see, is the “ proper 
eye.” We call it the soul. It is the “unanswered question.” It 
is the sphinx of all the sphinxes. We think we know that it is; but 
we do not know what it is. The psychology of thousands of years 
has not told us. So of the soul, the “ proper eye,” we may say: 


“Thou art the unanswered question.” 


But we assume that we have a few predicates of this unknown 
agent, and the Sphinx formulates this one: 


“Alway it asketh, asketh; 
And each answer is a lie.” 


Therein is the Sphinx a sphinx, and therein is the Sphinx the in- 
tellect. Is each answer a lie? Are no true answers given? Well, 
what is a lie, and what is a true answer? Emerson in “Celestial 
Love” has this line: 

“And every fair and every good, 
Known in part, or known impure.” 


How much have we in answers of which any more can be said,— 
“ Known in part, or known impure”? And what are answers but 
provisional answers, good only until the Sphinx asks another ques- 
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tion? But perhaps we should not say “each answer.” The love 
of knowledge finds no final answer. It never can be satisfied. 
Always it will be asking, asking. Each seeming answer gives 
another question—many questions. We think we have killed the 
Sphinx, and lo! there are twenty more to take her place. The 
Sphinx still waves her wings, triumphant. In all this life, and in 
another life, as we believe, it must be said of the Sphinx, of the 
Intellect, 
“‘Alway it asketh, asketh.” 


And the asking is never quelled; for Truth is infinite, but Knowl- 
edge must always be finite. 

We have four lines more in this awful colloquy between the Poet 
and the Sphinx, in which the Sphinx says to the Poet: 


“So take thy quest through nature, 
It through thousand natures ply: 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 
Time is the false reply.” 


We must do the best we can with these truly mystical lines. Let 
us not say they have no meaning. That is a dangerous thing to do 
in regard to a line of Emerson’s. The hasty dismissal will only 
dismiss the reader and ask for a better reader. We have been 
caught too many times in a study of fifty years, and are shy of haste 
in condemning the author, lest we thereby pass sentence upon our- 
selves. Within two weeks and in the writing of this paper have we 
found some beautiful surprises, some new interpretations, which 
have eluded an earnest study for half a century. We hardly dare 
say we understand Emerson. Such understanding would be a 
process and not a consummation. It will take fifty years more to 
read Emerson. The exposition of Emerson will yet become a 
great literature. The task, not easy but very delightful, will be the 
translation of Emerson into the vernacular; and it will be found, 
some time in the century now begun, that he is more than an equiv- 
alent of all his contemporaries, as is true of Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. How do we know this? Well, my dear little sphinx, 
asking questions, we do n’t know it, but we believe it and risk the 
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saying, as we have not much to lose and shall not be here at the end 
of the century if it does not prove to be true. 

The four lines quoted above, the closing words of the Sphinx in 
her reply to the Poet,—what shall we do with them? We have here 
the words “time” and “eternity.” What is time? St. Augustine 
said: “If you do not ask me, I know; but if you ask me, I do not 
know.” 

The question, What is time? was prominent in speculation the 
first part of the last century. Kant had hints before this. Men 
were beginning to apprehend, not what time is, but what it is not. 
A scholar in those days, as the story goes, once met an honest, pious 
but illiterate laboring man, and to amuse himself asked the man if 
he could tell him what time was. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“Well, then, what is it?” said the scholar. 

The man held his head down and thought a while, but said at 
last: 

“Really I don’t know, but it is something we all ought to think 
of.” 

And yet it is something we don’t need to think of, at least as an 
abstraction. Whatever time is, it takes care of itself. We use it 
freely, without any tax upon our philosophy or any consciousness of 
there being a philosophy about it. But philosophy tells us time is 
not anything, and that is why we cannot tell what it is. We feel 
quite sure that it is, as a mental principle. They tell us time is an 
intuition, which is a delicate differentiation in consciousness, but 
that time has no objective existence,—it is not a thing, in short. 
Yet we designate this intangible element in our thought by a noun- 
substantive. What is a “thing”? ‘This word is one of the most 
common and one of the most extensive of our language; but in phil- 
osophy it has a limited application. A “thing” has thus been 
defined: “What can take and give an influence.” Try “time” 
by that test; we shall see that it is not a “thing.” 

What of “eternity”? This word cannot claim to bea noun. It 
is, in import, only an adjective. Its power is merely to qualify the 
noun, “time,” by affirming a want of boundary. It is simply a nega- 
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tion. Accordingly, in our books on metaphysics we give a chapter 
to Time but make no account of Eternity. That is not a meta- 
physical element. 

What did Emerson mean by the line: 


“Ask on, thou clothed eternity ?” 


The line contemplates man as a living soul, that will live forever. It 
is an affirmation of “eternal” life. This takes the noun away and 
gives us the adjective, but puts the adjective with a real subject, 
and by two words gives a meaning to eternity—makes this poetical 
abstraction concrete. 

“ Clothed eternity.” What of this word “clothed”? This poem 
was presumably written about the year 1840. Carlyle had just 
given the world his new, strange book called Sartor Resartus. This 
book pretended to be a treatise upon the subject of clothes, but 
really had but little to do with literal clothes. Its burden, on the 
contrary, was metaphorical clothes. Nature is clothes for laws. 
Our bodies are clothes for the spirit. Civilization is clothes for our 
various wants. Our religions are clothes for the sentiment enclosed 
and for our various beliefs. Creeds in the same way are clothes. 
The State is clothes. All our institutions may be spoken of as 
clothes, and language is clothes for thought. 

“*T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles: 


Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ?” 





In this the word “vest” by an expanded connotation is made to 
stand for clothes, and clothes for all that is peculiar and particular in 
the condition of the churchman,—his Bible, his litanies, his architec- 
ture, his literature, his forms of worship, even his hopes of heaven. 
This is all beautiful for another, says the poem, when seen as “ vest” 
for another, but not for one who does not choose it and whom it does 
not fit. 
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“Clothed eternity” gives something concrete to this abstraction 
of eternity, and is meant for man or the soul of man, as when the 
Sphinx says: 

“Thou art the unanswered question.” 


Then comes this proud, definant note: 


“Ask on, thou clothed eternity,” 


while the other line,— 
“Time is the false reply,” 


proclaims eternity for the Sphinx. And this further allies itself 
with a former line: 


“His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive.” 


We shall never reach the last question; we shall never know all 
truth. The dread predicate of infinity attaches to our horizon on 
all sides. A question is not a question unless it is a special or par- 
ticular question. A question in general is not what any one could 
answer. And hence this pretended question. 


“‘Ask on, thou clothed eternity” 
is not a question, and the pretended answer is not an answer. 
“Time is the false reply” 


is not a reply. This is only a graceful play upon words, having no 
logical content. It is well in a poem, but of course not worth any- 
thing in philosophy. It does, however, express the great truth that 
the question-asking soul will never get answers to all its questions. 
Indeed, “all its questions” is not allowed, since infinity is affirmed 
of the questions, and “all” implies boundary in the matter to which 
it is applied. We cannot say “all” of space or of time, since being 
infinite they are not “wholes,” and are too large for enclosure by 
any of the concepts of number. The idea of infinity cannot be 
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handled as an element in arithmetic. It is out of mathematics, 
which contemplates only definite quantities. 


“Time is the false reply.” 


Questions and answers are in time because they are events, and 
time is the correlate of events and a necessary intuition; but events 
can never make a term in an equation with eternity as the other 
term. In this way 

“Time is the false reply.” 


Kant, Lotze and now the philosophers generally say that time is 
not a reality. This abstruse episode the reader is at liberty to omit. 
The author is in this merely writing monologues for himself, not, 
however, with entire satisfaction to himself. He hopes to do better 
after fifty years more of Emerson. 

The Sphinx has had the last word and drawn the last circle. 


““Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 

She flowed into a foaming wave; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 


The Sphinx changes her old form and mode of existence, and now 
appears in the six objects enumerated. Are these all the new forms 
she now inhabits? ‘This list is only to say that she may now be 
found in all objects; not in stone alone, not in these specially desig- 
nated things alone. The Sphinx has become omnipresent and infi- 
nite; but the Sphinx has not changed. It is thought that has 
changed in regard to the Sphinx. We have learned to see the 
Sphinx in all objects. We do not know all that is to be known 
about the poorest and most insignificant thing that arrests our 
notice. To know,—that is to say, cognition, isasphinx. No Kant, 
or Hegel, or Fichte has ever explained it. Being, which is a name 
for our last generalization and therefore contains the smallest logical 
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content,—do we know what it is? We say it is God, but what is 
God? Our definitions fail us. We stand dumb and unlanguaged 
before this mystery, and like Browning in the presence of Abt 
Vogler’s star in music, we can only bow the head. 

The Great Mother, the “universal dame,” has listened to the 
debate, and now speaks in the interest of the Sphinx: 


“Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame; 

‘Who telleth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all I am.’” 


Her word is only humor—a tantalizing badinage. Who has told 
one of her meanings? Let another poet answer: 


“*Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Alas for philosophy! “There are no ends in nature, but every 
end is a beginning.” 
“To vision profounder 

Man’s spirit must dive; 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 


He spurneth the old.” 


The “sphinx” underlies all intellectual evolution. The “fiend” 
underlies all esthetic and moral advances and ascensions. The 
“flying Perfect” is the enchantment which leads us on and up. 
There are no goals. Emerson could have said to Browning: “No 
perfect round in heaven or the heaven of heavens.” 

Life is a circle with a broken periphery. Its awful content flows 
out and away, in glory away, but no archangel’s wing is strong 
enough to follow it and report a return of the curve. a 
Waltham, Mass. CuarLes MA.voy. 











SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


HE Cosmopolitan in its March edition published an article 

on “Socialism in Europe,” supposed to have been written 
by Max Nordau. I say, supposed, because the article contains 
so many misrepresentations of facts, necessarily known to Max 
Nordau, the famous journalist and politician, that it seems incred- 
ible that he can be the author. 

The writer tells us that at the last election for parliament in 
Germany, the socialists polled nearly two million votes, while the 
officially-certified and published account gives them three million 
and eight thousand. He gives them a representation in parliament 
of forty-four, while the actual number is eighty-one. 

The writer declares that the socialists of Germany were opposed 
to pension and insurance legislation, when Max Nordau knows— 
or at least should know—that the opposition of the socialists was 
against the inadequacy of the legislation against the low rates 
proposed. 

The average pension for a sixty-year-old workman is about 
sixty dollars a year, with which magnificent sum for old age not 
even Max Nordau would be content. 

This article contains other incongruities and manifest contra- 
dictions. From it we find that socialism has failed, because 
thirty-five years after the publication of Karl Marx’s book, Capital, 
socialism is nowhere practically established. He claims failure, 
yet affirms that socialism has influenced the legislation of every 
civilized country. He claims failure, yet says that in spite of its 
theoretical absurdity it has already brought more amelioration in 
thirty years than all the wisdom of philosophers and statesmen in 
thousands of years. He claims failure, in spite of the fact that 
to-day the principles proclaimed by Karl Marx are the political 
shibboleth of over ten millions of men entitled to the ballot in con- 
stitutional countries. The ideas of failure given by the real or 
pretended Max Nordau are strange indeed. 
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What would have been his verdict if thirty-five years after 
Christ’s death he should have judged the Christian religion ? 

Strange as it may seem, he declares himself to be a believer in 
the doctrines of socialism, though he gravely tells us that socialism 
only gains in weakened nations, and that it is endorsed by flabby 
and indolent men only, and at periods of national decay. 

Does the writer not know that socialism began to spread in 
Germany, the classical land of its theory, after the successful war 
with France, when the self-consciousness and self-esteem of the 
Germans had been raised to a pitch heretofore unknown? 

The number of socialists in Germany increased from seventy- 
five thousand in 1876 to over three millions in 1903, during a period 
of what capitalistic writers would call unprecedented prosperity. 
During the same period the wealth of the country was more than 
trebled, while the population increased forty per cent., and the 
nation rose from a fourth or fifth-rate commercial nation to a rival 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

Many accusations could be raised against Germany, but that it 
is a decaying nation not even its most prejudiced enemies would 
contend; and that its inhabitants are indolent could be refuted by 
a geometrical demonstration, called demonstratio ad absurdam, by 
comparing the industrial development of Germany in the last 
twenty years with that of other countries, not even excepting the 
United States. 

The writer vainly attempts to construct an impassable gulf 
between revolutionary and evolutionary socialism. He maintains 
that to the evolutionary socialists belongs the future. Now he 
should know, or if he does not know he can easily inform himself, 
that the so-called evolutionary socialists do not believe a whit less 
in socialism than the so-called revolutionary socialists. The sole 
difference between the two is a difference of tactics, about the best 
way to secure their object. And when Max Nordau or any one 
else maintains that the future belongs to evolutionary socialists, 
he practically proclaims himself a follower of Karl Marx, or rather 
of his idea, which is simply this—that the gradual centralization 
of capitai in the hands of a few by the natural development of 
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economics will lead to society ownership, which is called socialism. 

Another attempt to refute Karl Marx is the writer’s contention 
that, contrary to the Marxian theory, men are getting to be better 
off every day. Let the writer compare the percentage of econom- 
ically independent men with that of five, ten, or thirty-five years ago. 

Karl Marx demonstrated that the centralization of industry 
will bring the expropriation of the small capitalists, and that the 
proportion of employés, or hands (the term used to-day for the 
words servant or slave) will increase every day. 

Aristotle maintained that a slave had a lesser soul than a free 
man; that the faculties of an ecopomically dependent individual 
have no chance of equal development. The question is, how long 
will the ever-increasing number of serving millions submit to the 
yoke of an ever-decreasing number of masters? What do the 
pages of history teach? If capitalists, or rather capitalistic govern- 
ments, are wise, the transition from capitalism to socialism will be 
peaceful,—that is, by evolution; if unwise, by revolution. 

The decision rests with the capitalists, not with the socialists. 
But were oppressors ever wise? Think of Charles of England; 
think of Louis XVI. and the French nobility; think of George III. ; 
think of the slaveholders of the South. 

The writer in the Cosmopolitan says socialism will come by 
evolution. Let us hope so; but we hold that the logic of events, 
especially in recent decades, proves that either by evolution or 
revolution, socialism is inevitable. Certainly its unprecedented 


growth cannot be called a failure. 
L. F. Srravss. 


Boston, Mass. 













































A FAIR ADVANTAGE. 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


i ELLO, Mist. Johnson! whar yer gwine at?” 
“ Gwine "bout my own business, dat whar I ‘gwine at’.” 
A crowd of idle young negroes, loafing about the railroad station 
of a little town in middle Tennessee, were amusing themselves at 
the expense of a very tall, stalwart negro man who, in a threadbare 
suit of clothes, that had once been the “party dress-suit” of 
some society leader, upon whom the colored wearer had doubtless 
danced—a sort of cheap valet attendance—a battered, tall hat that 
wore an ex-ecclesiastical look, and a cheap cigar twirled jauntily 
between two fingers, was strutting gaily up and down the platform, 
waiting for the train that was to bear him away to the bosom of his 


family, some sixty miles distant; where he hoped, mightily against 


hope, to spend a peaceful sort of Christmas; so peaceful at least as 
the one beautiful silver dollar in the pocket of his pantaloons could 
purchase. 

“Psher!” cried a boy with a jolly, round face, and a jolly, broad 
grin: “ You aint got no ‘business,’ Mist. Johnson, ’cept dest ter 
look pretty.” 

“How many stories dat hat got ter hit, Mist. Johnson?” cried 
another, inching farther away. 

“Ef I ’uz you,” said another, “I ’d dest crawl up inter de top 
story en live dar, seein’ as you aint got nair obercoat, en Chris- 
mas weather comin’ long mighty soon.” 

“ Aw, shet up!” sneered the boy who had introduced the hat 
subject. “ You-alls dunno what yer talkin’ bout. Dat ar aint no 
hat: dat ’s de chu’ch steeple, he done borrid, ter go trab’lin’ Norf in.” 

“°*T aint no sech thing: hit ’s de smock-stack off ’n de gas-house. 
Do n’t cher see hit’s black ?” 

“Yes, sah! Yes!” they cried in chorus, “Dat’s right. Do n’t- 
cher smell de gas?” 
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“H-u-u-m-m! How dat stack do smell! Whar’s yer cinnamon 
draps, Mist. Johnson ?” 

A whistle, and the rushing in of the train cut short the fun. But 
as Johnson climbed up, someone shouted to the conductor: “Say, 
Mist. Conductor! dat colored gent’man w’arin’ yo’ stove-pipe on 
’is haid. Ef you aint tek de top off yo’ cyars he gwine ram it 
thoo de roof, I spec’.”” 

From the platform Johnson made a grasp for his tottering 
dignity. 

“Nem mine; you-alls dist wait till I git back, en gits out o’ dese 
here Sunday breeches. Den you see!” 

The shout that followed this was not all lost in the rumble of the 
moving cars: “Dat we wont! We aint gwine ‘see’ you widout 
dem breeches, Mist. Johnson. ’Ca’se, ef you pulls dem off you got 
ter go ter baid, en stay dar.” 

And then the engineer threw the throttle wide open; with sudden, 
easy swing, after the struggle of starting, the long train pulled out 
through the browning pastures of Belle Meade; and with a thought 
of the peace-purchasing dollar in his pocket, Johnson settled back 
into the soft luxuriance of velvet cushions, and gave himself up to 
solid enjoyment of the trip. 

It had begun to snow—winter was putting in her appearance 
early this year. The ground was alreddy lightly sprinkled with 
white. Johnson had not counted on that when he exchanged his 
old grey woolen coat for the Sunday “dress.” But then, what dif- 
ference did it make to a man shut up in such luxuriant warmth 
whether he wore jeans or broadcloth? Mr. Johnson smiled. 

He had made many trips over the line; every spring and fall, 
when the Duck, the Buffalo, and the Tennessee sent imaginary calls 
to a certain little band of fishermen, back there in Nashville, Johnson 
was sure to receive a summons. For Johnson was cook, porter, 
pack-mule, minstrel-show, parson and general commissary to the 
fishing-party, chief head of which was the same conductor under 
whose captaincy he was this brilliant, crispy, snowy Christmas eve, 
speeding home to the bosom of his family. Indeed, it was this had 
induced Mr. Johnson to make the trip: the conductor was an old 
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acquaintance. Johnson had caught the minnows to bait that con- 
ductor’s hook well,—the last ten years, anyhow. Ten years he had 
made fun for the camp on Buffalo, or Tennessee. He stood well 
with the fishermen. 

The one mistake Johnson made was in not considering that a 
man who is a fisherman to-day may to-morrow be a merchant, a 
bank-cashier, a broker, a doctor, lawyer, or even a clerk measuring 
off other people’s goods behind a counter. Or, for that matter, the 
conductor of a passenger train collecting other people’s toll for them, 
and quite as much honor-bound to turn it over to its legitimate 
owners as the clerk who collects ten cents for a yard of ribbon is 
expected to drop it into the cash-drawer, rather than into his own 
pocket. 

Another thing was, that while Johnson never once thought of 
this, the conductor never once forgot it. 

So, blissfully secure and delightfully comfortable, Johnson trav- 
eled on, towards home and Christmas. Suddenly a big form in blue 
with brass buttons loomed up before him. Johnson was conscious 
of the bigness, even then; and of a faint feeling that somehow that 
man never seemed so large when in his “fishing things” and 
somehow there was a “policey” look about the uniform that 
Johnson did n’t like at all. 

“Hello, Johnson! Where you traveling?” The conductor held 
out one hand; in the other he held his “punchers.” Johnson 
thought they were “tooth-pullers.” And somehow they seemed 
about the biggest thing in the whole car. 

“How you do, Mist. Larimo’? Yes, sah: I’s gwine ter Wave'ly, 
‘ter see meh fam’ly.” 

“Good boy,” said the conductor. “Ticket, Johnson.” 

Johnson showed his ivories: 

“T aint got nair ticket, Mist. Larimo’. You knows I aint. Whar 
yer reckin I gwine git a ticket, Mist. Larimo’ ?” 

And the traveler even ventured a laugh. So far his ability to 
travel on the friendship of the fishing-club was undisturbed by 
the very first, faint ripple of adoubt. And that villainous conduc- 
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tor actually stood there, as Johnson afterwards declared, “w’arin’ 
dest de same, ole fishin’-club smile ez ever.” 

“Cool weather for walking, Johnson,” and there was something 
in the words which Johnson interpreted to mean, “ Your money, or 
your life, my man!” 

With a gulp, the traveler sat bolt upright; the tall hat received a 
sudden “ plunk” that left an indelible mark, as it came in sharp 
contact with the brass rack fastened to the side of the car above his 
head. 

“See here, Mist. Larimo’, you sholy aint gwine mek me pay no 
ticket dest ter go home ?” 

The conductor grinned, that sardonic grin of his, and said: 

“Ticket, Johnson.” 

“See here, Mist. Larimo’; I been ketchin’ minnows en crawfishes, 
en grub worms fur dis here fishin’-club o’ yo’n fur ten years hand- 
gwine. Aint I? You knows I aint got nair ticket.” 

“The money’ll do just as well, Johnson. Fare, boy. Come 
down with the money, Johnson.” 

“Yes, sah; but I aint got no mo’ money den what [ is ticket.” 

The conductor reached for the bell-cord; he still wore the old, 
delusive fishing-smile: 

“Come down, Johnson. Come down with the cash. Else, I'll 
ditch you right here.” 

And then Johnson understood that a man might smile and smile, 
and still be an ingrate. Also that he might fish and fish, and still 
be a railroad passenger-conductor. 

He reluctantly thrust one hand deep down into the furthermost 
recesses of his trousers’ pocket, and fished up the dollar that was to 
purchase peace: 

“Dat’s all I got,” said he, “ you ’ll take me fur dat, I reckin, sho.” 

“Yes, Johnson, just as far as that goes. Then I'll ditch you, 


unless you come down with the rest.” 


But Johnson did n’t “come down.” Or rather, he did “come 
down.” And as he stood, ankle-deep in snow, clad in a threadbare 
dress-suit, a battered “stove-pipe” hat, and the old, heroic, broad- 
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gauge smile that takes half the sting from all disaster, the heart- 
less Larimore leaned down from the platform to give the “ down- 
hill dog” a parting kick. 

“Next time, Johnson,” said he, “remember I’m not hauling 
people ’round the country just for the sake of an animal show. 
This is n’t a circus-wagon, Johnson.” 

And Johnson, shivering in the snow, grinned back: 

“Yes, sah,” said he, “I'll sho try en rickerlict dat.” 

And the train pulled out and left him there. Stranded: twenty 
miles from anywhere, and night not many hours ahead of him. 

He stood on the track, his eye following the long, shadowy line of 
smoke that trailed behind the disappearing locomotive. As the 
last coach swung gracefully around a long curve and disappeared, 
the traveler lifted the “stove-pipe” from his shrewd, old head, and 
said: 

“T’ll git even with dat ar Mister Conductor-man, sah, ef it’s de 
la-a-s’ ac’. Good-bye, white man.” 

And buttoning the battered remnant of a better time more 
securely about him, Johnson bowed his shoulders to the storm, and 
proceeded to “count cross-ties.” 


Winter passed—so, too, did the cloud upon their friendship; for 
with the awakening of the Spring something awoke in the several 
bosoms of the several fishermen of the old club: that alluringly 
seductive whisper of deep, slow-moving water; the whiz of a line 
thrown; the jubilant hum of a reel spinning out the line that held a 
doomed bass in tow. 

One morning Johnson received a summons, a list of instructions, 
and a railroad pass. And all from his old friend, Conductor Lari- 
more, V.-P. of the Buffalo-Tennessee Fishing-Club. 

It was March—tricky, uncertain March—when the club pitched 
tents one early morning, on the banks of Buffalo River in western 
Tennessee, the fisherman’s paradise and the land of peanuts. 

March wore a smile of joy that morning. So, too, did Johnson. 
None would dream of a “grudge” hidden carefully away under 
Johnson’s broad-gauge smile. 
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The streams were pretty full, for the rain had been heavy, and the 
Tennessee had “backed” the smaller tributaries somewhat out of 
their banks. The creeks were deep as the rivers ordinarily were. 
Nevertheless, after a cold lunch, the tents being ready, the party set 
out to the creek’s mouth, where it empties its waters into the deeper 
current, to stock themselves with bait. 

Johnson, his big laugh ringing out above the rush of the water, 
bowed his broad shoulders and “mounted” each man across the 
stream. 

It was sunset when someone cried “enough,” and again the call 
was made for Johnson. Again he carried them over, reserving 
Conductor Larimore for the last trip. The elated V.-P. of the B. & 
T. F.-C. mounted his steed with a joke at “feeling a boy again.” 
And then,—lo! the steed turned slowly down stream. 

“Hello!” said the V.-P., “ where are you going ?” 

Johnson took another step down, the water rose to his knees; the 
V.-P. lifted his legs against the negro’s sides. 

The crowd on the bank began to smile. 

Johnson moved steadily on. 

“See here!” cried the conductor, “What you mean by this? 
Take me out o’ here, sir.”’ 

Johnson made a half halt. 

“Mist. Larimo’,” said he, “you put me off ’n de train dat time; 
did n’t you?” 

“Yes, I did; you black rascal. Now you get me out o’ this 
creek, sir; else, Ill put you where the buzzards themselves, wont 
find you. See here! Hold on! You-——” 

The crowd on the bank roared; the conductor was swearing like 
a sailor; Johnson grinned his old grin, and moved a trifle further 
down stream. The water touched his middle; the conductor’s legs 
stuck straight out before him, like wooden pegs. Then Johnson 
stopped; he cut one eye slyly round at the helpless V.-P. perched 
upon his shoulders, and said, with exasperating good humor: 
“Mist. Larimo’, I wants my dollar back.” 

“If you do n’t get me out o’ this water, I’ll cut your throat, you 
black rascal,” said the conductor. 
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Johnson moved a step further. 

“St-o-p!” 

“Come down, Mist. Larimo’.” 

“ Get me out of here, sir!” 

Another step down, and: 

“Come down, Mist. Larimo’. Come down with the cash.” 

“Come down, Larimore!” “Come down, Larimore.” The 
men on the bank were shrieking the chorus. The conductor was 
fairly purple: 

“Tf I ever do get you on that bank—” 

“Come down, Mist. Larimo’; else, I ditch you right here.” 

And Johnson’s knees bent a trifle suggestively under the V.-P.’s 
weight. 

“Come down, Mist. Larimo’.” 

“Oh, ‘come down,’ Larimore; ‘come down.’ Duck him, John- 
son; ditch him, if he doesn’t come down. We'll stand to you, 
Johnson, to a man.” 

The bank was united on that, and so Larimore “came down.” 

As Johnson was about to deposit the dollar in his mouth, before 
starting up stream, he fired his parting shot: 

“ Next time, Mist. Larimo’, ricklict I aint haulin’ o’ folks ’round 
free dest fur de pleasure of a anermal show. Dis aint no circus- 
wag’n, Mist. Larimo’.” ‘Then, as an afterthought, “aldo’ it’s a 
toler’ble good circus, too; yes, sah.” 

“T would n’t have thought it of you, Johnson,” said the conductor, 
safely landed, and a dollar short, or square, in his accounts. “I 
would n’t have thought you’d take such an unfair advantage of a 
man, as that.” 

“ Lor’, Mist. Larimo’,” said Johnson, “dat’s dest percisely what 
I says ter myse’f, dat udder time. But dis aint no unfair advan- 
tage, sah; dis dest de fai’est advantage y’ ever see. It hab evened 
us up a whole, squar’ dollar’s worf.” 








EDITORIALS. 
WHY AMERICA SYMPATHIZES WITH JAPAN. 


Tue Czar’s ambassador at Washington, as well as other high officials 
in the Russian government, have expressed their amazement and bitter 
resentment at the unanimity of sympathy expressed throughout the Repub- 
lic for Japan in the present war. They insist that the position of our peo- 
ple is as inexplicable as it is astounding, because Russia is a Caucasian 
nation professing Christianity, while the Japanese are of the Mongolian 
race and pagans. Furthermore, they claim that the relations between the 
great republic and Russia have been singularly cordial, and during the long 
and bitter estrangement that existed between England and America, Russia 
showed marked friendliness toward our country. The fact that during the 
most of this time the antagonism between England and Russia was much 
greater and more deep-rooted than any hostility that was entertained 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, is apparently overlooked by 
the Russian statesmen, and the world is left to infer that any real or sup- 
posed friendliness manifested by the government of the Czar was prompted 
by pure love of the land of freedom, popular government and universal 
education. 

To the superficial observer the universal and almost passionately sym- 
pathetic interest shown by the vast majority of our people for Japan is 
anomalous, and some writers have sought an explanation in the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) Russia’s action after the war between Japan and China, when she 
robbed the former nation of the most-coveted part of the spoils and virtu- 
ally appropriated them to herself. 

(2) The fact that Japan would not be fighting to-day had Russia ful- 
filled her solemn covenant made with the powers, to evacuate Manchuria, 
and the further fact that in spite of fair promises she proved her determina- 
tion to violate her pledge by enormously strengthening her position in 
Manchuria and displaying a hostility to the exercise of trade rights and 
privileges by the Japanese and other peoples, which she could only right- 
fully insist upon on territory which she claimed to be her own. 
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(3) The probability of freer and juster trade relations in the Orient, and 
especially in Manchuria, in the event of Japan’s success. 

(4) The fact that England is in such close relationship with Japan that 
at any time she may be found warring against Russia. 

(5) The deep-rooted distrust of the sincerity of Russia’s pretensions and 
promises, based on past history, and the further fact that in almost every 
instance where her troops have gone temporarily they have failed to leave. 

Each and all these influences may and doubtless would affect special 
interests and to some extent political circles, but they are wholly inadequate 
to account for the universality and intensity of America’s sympathy for 
Japan, especially when we place over against these things the influence of 
strong racial] and religious prejudices that would naturally incline our 
people to Russia and the prejudice which a great many Americans of for- 
eign birth cherish toward England. If these were the only factors, our 
people would be more evenly divided, or at least there would be a strong 
minority that would be pro-Russian, and there would be a general indiffer- - 
ence to results on the part of a large proportion of the people, wholly absent 
in the present war. I have never known a conflict in which the United 
States was not an active participant where there was anything like the 
unanimity of opinion or intensity of sympathy which is felt in the republic 
for Japan. I have interviewed scores of our people, and I have yet to find 
a partisan of Russia. Seldom has the imagination of a great nation been 
so profoundly stirred or its heart turned so instinctlvely to another people 
as in the present war. And he must be a superficial reasoner indeed who 
can interpret this phenomenon as resultant from any or all the reasons 
mentioned above. No. Clearly we must look deeper for the funda- 
mental causes that will explain this condition. 

However perplexing the situation may appear at first sight, I do not 
think any student of history can fail to clearly see and understand the real 
or underlying reason for the phenomenon. 

When the United States was established, Democracy rose full-statured 
in a world under despotic, monarchical, aristocratic and bureaucratic gov- 
ernments, of which Russia was the nearest absolutism in its rule of any 
Caucasian nation. The Declaration of Independence cast the gauntlet at 
the feet of every despotic and class-ruled land in Christendom. The new 
republic promulgated principles fatal to monarchical and aristocratic rule. 
It declared the right of the people to govern themselves; the right to free- 
dom of thought, speech and of press. In the place of the union of the 
Church and State it demanded absolute liberty in religious thought and 
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practice, and it insisted upon popular and universal education. Against 
every one of these great fundamental demands Russia stood and stands in 
deadly antagonism. The establishment and success of the United States 
led to the French Revolution and the subsequent shaking of every throne 
in western Europe, with extension of constitutional rights everywhere west 
of Russia. The excesses of the French Revolution and the imperialistic 
reaction in that land served to stay in part the wave of republicanism which 
was so rapidly rising in Europe. But great things were wrought in spite of 
the temporary delirium of the revolutionists and the subsequent recreancy 
of the French nation, because all this time the United States held aloft the 
banner of Freedom and self-government and prospered marvelously while 
becoming the unquestioned moral leader among the nations of earth and 
the hope and day-star of unnumbered millions of upward-striving human 
souls. The influence of our republic proved fatal to monarchical and des- 
potic rule throughout South America and fostered freedom wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples dwelt. She stood before the world as the embodi- 
ment of Democracy, as Russia remained the incarnation of absolutism. 
She was the land of freedom and the asylum for the oppressed of all Euro- 
pean peoples, glorying in freedom of thought, freedom of religion and free- 
dom of education, while Russia remained the embodiment of despotism, 
refusing all demands for constitutional rights, for religious freedom and 
enlightenment for her millions through popular education. 

Between these incarnations of the light and the darkness there could be 
no real community of interest. The two theories of government were and 
are mutually exclusive. Russia to-day has advanced somewhat from her 
position when the republic was founded; but how slow—-how pitifully slow, 
has been that advance when compared with most of the other Caucasian 
peoples! To-day, as a century ago, she stands before the world, the most 
essentially reactionary and absolute great nation of Christendom. 

How is it with Japan? In February, 1854, Commodore Perry sailed 
into Yeddo Bay with a fleet of seven vessels, which were soon reinforced by 
three other men-of-war. ‘This was the greatest naval array that had ever 
appeared in Japanese waters. On the thirty-first of March of the same 
year a treaty was signed on the part of Japan with the United States, and 
the doom of the old order had sounded in the land of the Mikado. At that 
time the nation was as complete an example of feudalism as was England 
under William the Conqueror, and it was in almost all respects reactionary 
in spirit and absolute in its government. But with the opening of the door 
to western civilization, Japan awakened out of her age-long lethargy. The 
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appearance of civilization in her midst amazed, delighted and attracted 
her. She determined to learn all that she might acquire from the powerful 
peoples over the seas. Her progress was marked, even from the beginning 
of the new era; but with the accession of Mutsuhito, the present Mikado, 
in 1868, began the most amazing revolutionary epoch that is known to civil- 
ization. The Emperor was only sixteen when he ascended the throne. 
The government at that time was still feudalistic and no more advanced 
than was Europe in the fifteenth century when she emerged from medieval- 
ism into the dawning era of Modern Times. In the brief period of thirty- 
five years feudalism has given place to a progressive constitutional mon- 
archy strongly tinctured with the spirit of democracy, as will be seen from 
the fact that unlike Russia, absolute religious freedom prevails in the land 
of the Mikado, and a spirit of progress and liberty is apparent on every 
hand rarely found outside of Anglo-Saxon lands; while instead of the edu- 
cation of the masses being discouraged and limited to narrow bounds, as 
in Russia, ninety per cent. of the Japanese have educational opportunities, 
and a culture and refinement of manners exceeding that of the French pre- 
vails. The youths of all classes and conditions are encouraged to learn 
and to achieve as they are in few lands. When Japan beheld how superior 
was western civilization in many respects to the civilization of the Orient, 
she determined to acquire its excellencies as speedily as possible. Accord- 
ingly she selected her most brilliant and promising youths in all walks of 
life, from the sons of nobles down to those in the humblest stations. Those 
who displayed the greatest intelligence, alertness and ability were given 
opportunities to go to America, England, France and Germany and learn 
all that was to be learned of the science of government, of war, and of the 
arts of peace,—in short, all that seemed to her rulers and wise men most 
important to place Japan in the front rank of civilization. 

Wonderful students were those ambitious Japanese. The spirit and 
perseverance of a Franklin and of a Lincoln seemed resident in almost 
everyone. Each sought to excel and carry away a rich treasure of knowl- 
edge that should add to the glory and power of “‘Great Japan,” as her sons 
so love to call her. And marvelous indeed has been the transformation 
of a generation. What has required centuries upon centuries in other 
lands has been here wrought in a life-time, largely if not chiefly through 
the presence of the spirit of democracy and progress, with their most char- 
acteristic fruits—general education, tolerance and freedom of thought, all 
of which are doubly impressive when one remembers how lately the nation 
has emerged from the night of feudalism and absolutism. 
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Here, then, is the fundamental reason why America instinctively turns 
with loving sympathy to Japan. This is the true key to the situation; and 
to me the all but unanimous sympathy of our people for Japan is one of 
the most inspiring and encouraging signs of the times, because it shows 
that the heart of our people is still sound. We may wander from the path 
of Freedom, worship strange gods and exhibit temporary spells of mental 
aberration while under the baleful spirit of criminal aggression and imper- 
ialism; but the hearts of our people are true to the ideals of the fathers, as 
is strikingly evinced in this instinctive and irresistible out-going of passion- 
ate sympathy for the little nation that stands for constitutional government, 
for religious toleration and popular education, and which is battling against 
the greatest incarnation of absolutism in western civilization—the nation 
that has brutally destroyed Poland and which under the reign of the pres- 
ent Czar has perpetrated a similarly wanton outrage on Finland; the land 
of religious intolerance and reaction. Japan radiates light; Russia broods 
in the darkness of despotism. And because our people yet love and be- 
lieve in freedom and progress, because the Declaration of Independence 
is still the shekinah in the Holiest of Holies of the public heart, we sym- 
pathize heartily with the little men of the Orient, fighting the battle of civ- 
ilization against reaction and absolutism. 


SIGNS OF PROTEST AGAINST THE SPOLIATION OF THE 
NATION. 


I. THE REIGN OF PRIVILEGE AND REACTION DESTRUCTIVE TO THE 
REPUBLICAN IDEAL OF GOVERNMENT. , 


To THE earnest student of history who appreciates the peril and injustice 
resident in certain phases of modern American commercialism, the simul- 
taneous protests from various quarters against the exactions of the trusts, 
monopolies and privileged classes—the raising of the exclamation and inter- 
rogation points by representative thinkers and opinion-forming agencies, 
are a reason for encouragement and renewed hope; for the exclamation and 
interrogation points are the staff and crook of progress. Not until they are 
raised by the conscience-guided leaders do peoples, nations or civilizations 
awaken from the lethargy that invariably overtakes humanity when sordid 
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desires and materialistic interests gain ascendency in the public imagination. 

To-day we have everywhere phenomena that our fathers would have 
regarded as incredible in the republic they had founded. On every hand 
is seen wealth suddenly acquired by indirection. Great industries and 
communities are being blighted or destroyed that a few privileged interests 
may control some great monopoly, public utility or branch of trade in such 
a way as to tax the nation extortionately or fail to give fair return for bene- 
fits received. Here, too, is the spectacle of a few—a very few men, many 
of them gamblers in America’s trade-demoralizing and integrity-debasing 
Monte Carlo, Wall street—who, through special privileges, monopoly rights 
or speculation, are acquiring without earning vast fortunes at the expense 
of the State and the masses of her citizens. Here also is found that Dead 
Sea of want, crime and degradation—the ever-widening slums of our great 
cities. 

Now so long as these essentially unjust and perilous conditions prevail, 
so long as vast fortunes are being acquired instead of being fairly, justly 
and honestly earned, the integrity of government will be more and more 
undermined and the basic principles of free institutions seriously imperiled, 
while millions fall under the spoliation of the few. But when from city and 
country the more sane and thoughtful people and especially the leaders, 
bravely state the facts as they exist, unmask the wrongs everywhere appar- 
ent, and demand the why and wherefore of these demoralizing conditions, 
the standards of progress are raised which will not be furled until the issues 
are joined ‘and another phase of the age-long battle between human 
advancement and reaction has been fought while the life and death of a 
nation is hanging in the balance. At the present time there are everywhere 
signs of change. The hour is pregnant with promise of an onward sweep 
which shall not only check the rapid reactionary movements of recent years, 
but carry our great republic to a higher vantage-ground than she has 
occupied before. The evidences of this noble discontent that is the day- 
star of advancement and the hope of free government are seen in the press, 
in spite of the power of commercialism that so often imposes silence; 
throughout a large number of the leading magazines; in the pulpit; on the 
farm; in factory and mine. Below we give a few typical illustrations of this 
fact. On the fifth, sixth and seventh of March the press voiced the growing 
impatience of the farmers at unjust and arbitrary exactions, exposed the 
manner in which the criminal trusts are spoiling the people for the enrich- 
ment of the few, and reported the solemn and impressive protests of two 
distinguished representatives of the metropolitan pulpit. 
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II. HOW THE TRUSTS AND PRIVILEGED INTERESTS ARE OPPRESSING 
THE PEOPLE. 


On March sixth the New York Herald devoted a whole page to an 
exhaustive discussion of the increase in the cost of life’s necessities as shown 
by the market reports of March first of this year, as compared with the 
prices on the same day a year previous,—prices which in 1903 were con- 
sidered to have reached the high-water mark. This paper, which bears 
marks of great care in its preparation, opens with these words, well cal- 
culated to arrest the attention even of the most shallow thinker: * 


“‘Suddenly and with impressive force every householder in the metrop- 
olis has become aware of the increased cost of living. Almost every 
item, from bread to insurance, from beef to ren‘, has risen in this vicinity. 

“Generally speaking, incomes have not increased, while the purchasing 
power of money has been diminished. The cost of commodities per 
capita, reckoned by the statisticians of the leading mercantile agencies, 
shows a sudden jump upward since February 1st. 

“Reduced to figures, the cost of commodities per capita proportioned 
to consumption on February Ist was $102,028, while on March Ist it had 
risen to $103,615, an increase of $1,587 in a month. Just a year ago the 
figures read $101,067. 

“This increased cost of living covers not only the metropolis, but an 
area comprehending Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Trenton, New Haven 
and Philadelphia.” 


The writer then proceeds to give a list of market quotations on thirteen 
articles of daily and general consumption, such, for example, as flour, 
beef, mutton, pork, vegetables, coffee, sugar, etc. And he shows that 
what according to the quotation of March Ist, 1903, cost $14.49, according 
to the quotations of March Ist, 1904, cost $19.66, or an increase of $5.17 
over the sum of $14.49 of a year previous. In referring to the high-handed_ . 
extortion practiced by the meat-trust, the Herald points out how, while 
the consumers were being taxed extortionately, the cattle-raisers were 
receiving less than they were a year ago for their products. On this point 
the writer observes: 


“In the debate in Congress over the measure to have the Beef-Trust 
investigated Representative Martin, of South Dakota, stated last Tuesday 
that the price of dressed beef has steadily increased, although the price 
of beef on the hoof has as steadily declined, and he added that this was 
due to the continued combination of the beef-packers.”’ 


*New York Herald, Sunday, March 6, 1904. 





Ill. THE PULPIT SHOWS SIGNS OF MORAL AWAKENING. 


On the same Sunday that the Herald devoted so much space to the 
increase in the cost of living, two men eminent in the religious world of 
the metropolis spoke much as did the old prophets of Israel. One was 
the eminent Dr. Rainsford, who happens to be pastor of the church of 
which J. Pierpont Morgan is a deacon, and the other was the Rev. 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, the son of a very rich man, who has consecrated 
his life to the amelioration of the conditions of the poor and the suffering 
ones of earth much as did the great Galilean. Dr. Rainsford, in addressing 
the People’s Forum at New Rochelle, said, in discussing the present cor- 
rupt and immoral stock-jobbing operations: * 


“The motormen of New York are less reasonably paid than any other 
body of men in that city. The work they do should be the best paid of 
its kind. No other set of men work under such a nervous strain, and no 
other men labor under such unique responsibilities where neglect or 
negligence may always be counted upon to cause death. They are so 
poorly paid because the corporation for which they work is overcapitalized, 
so weakened by watered stock that reasonable wages and dividends are 
not both possible. 

“‘Humanity demands a change in our laws to prevent stocking a com- 
pany so that reasonable wages cannot be paid. There should always be 
available a working profit from which liability for accident and an old-age 
pension could be assured. 

“The unskilled workingman is always within a fortnight of hunger. 
When a union man falls ill the wolf is always at his door. 

“The bugbear that high wages can be paid only under a high tariff is 
the silliest of bugbears. A high tariff makes possible the very conditions 
which create the high caste which obtains its wealth by class-legislation.” 


Dr. Stokes spoke on the same day before an East-Side club, and in 
the course of his remarks he favored the social ownership or control of 
the great natural monopolies, such as the railways, telegraphs and kind- 
red utilities, in the following unmistakable words: 


“Society can control these enterprises as it does now in many countries. 
I would like to see the railroads, the telegraph, water-works, street-railway 
systems and large industrial plants under society’s control. Society can 
control industrial combinations, and some day will do so. 


* Verbatim utterance, given in the New York American, March 8, 1904. 
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“So long as society controls the sources of the products of those 
things necessary to every-day life, its social responsibility will be very far 

“Some day, and it may be nearer than we think, organized labor and 
organized capital—I don’t like either term, as both sound harsh—will 
cease the old strife, and fair dealings and right will reign. 

“It is the old question; we see it on every side—the continual attempt 
of the employé to get all the money he can from the employer, and the 
continual attempt of the employer to impose longer hours and days upon 
the employé. 

“It is this perpetual strife that reduces men and women and children 
to poverty and distress. The poor, the weak, will never be free from the 
oppression of the strong until society steps in and interferes on behalf 
of the oppressed.” 


In speaking of poverty he said: 


“Poverty to a great extent is due to disease, and poverty and despair, 
as you all know, will breed crime. Among the causes I may mention 
an insufficient earning capacity for wage-earners to have proper food 
and exercise to give them the strength and vigor necessary for the life- 
struggle. 

“Society has the right of eminent domain, and society should exercise 
its supreme power whenever the safety of the public is at stake to secure 
reforms that are needed.” 


Of the causes of our troubles and the needs of the hour Mr. Stokes 
observed: 


““The true cause of our troubles, is desire to advance self at the expense 
of others. Our school-systems and kindergartens, which are doing splen- 
did work, will some day instill the principle into the minds of the children 
that self-advancement at the cost of injury to one’s fellows is the most 
undesirable thing on earth, and it is when this lesson is at last taught that 
we may expect to see a country without policemen, jails or property. 
What a grand thing it would be to see this effacement of self and to see 
the dawn of an unselfish era.” 


Here we find two famous clergymen of the metropolis, one the rector 
of one of the richest congregations in America, the other the son of a 
millionare, speaking words of truth and wisdom in trumpet-tones and 
reflecting a sentiment that is rapidly taking hold of the conscience element 


of our land. 
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IV. THE FARMERS DEMAND A REASON. 


On March fifth, the day before the New York Herald’s exposure of the 
spoliation of the people by the beef and other trusts and monopolies, the 
Orange Judd Farmer, one of the most-widely circulated agricultural week- 
lies in America, published the following open letter to Mr. J. J. Hill, written 
by the editor of the weekly, which voices a protest that is being heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the land from the more thoughtful 


farmers: 


“EprtoriAL Rooms, Orange Judd Farmer, } 
“Marquette building, Chicago, February 25, 1904. 
“James J. Hix, Esq., President, 
“Northern Securities Company, St. Paul, Minn.: 

“Dear Str—The following statement is submitted to us as a truthful 
presentation of facts: 

“**Flour is hauled from Minneapolis 2,000 miles to the Pacific coast, 
thence shipped 6,000 miles by water to China, at a rate equivalent to 24 
cents per bushel of wheat for the whole 8,000 miles. The eastern Washing- 
ton farmer is charged within a half a cent as much for the carriage to China, 
though he is 1,600 miles nearer the coast. Again, he pays 11} cents per 
bushel for the short haul of 400 miles to the coast, while the rate from Minn- 
eapolis is only 12 cents for the long haul of 2,000 miles. If a Washington 
farmer wishes to bring a car of corn from Minnesota for feed, the railroads 
charge him $10 per ton for a 1,600-mile haul, while in the same train will 
be flour for the Orient, made of Minnesota wheat, which they transport 
8,000 miles for $8 per ton.” 

“To what extent is the above statement correct, and why should not the 
eastern Washington producer and shipper have relatively a much lower 
rate for the short haul to the coast than the various roads in your system 
charge for the longer haul? The farmers of the west and northwest, 
who are largely included in the clientage of our Orange Judd Farmer, will 
read your reply with interest, and the same is respectfully invited. Thank- 
ing you in advance, “Yours very truly, 

“HerBerT Myrick, 
“Editor, Orange Judd Farmer, President Orange Judd Co.” 


The Northern Securities of course is by no means the only offender. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission, the last Farmers’ Congress, Gov- 
ernor LaFollette, and other great organizations and leading individuals 
cognizant of facts and not under corporate influence, have so frequently 
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exposed the iniquity of the secret rebates and the discriminations of the 
railway companies that the farmers that are fairly intelligent and capable of 
reasoning are rapidly coming to see why they receive so small a percentage 
of what should be theirs. With the steel-trust, as we have shown some. 
time since, selling steel in London at from six to eleven dollars a ton less 
than it charged the American consumer, the public beheld one striking 
object-lesson ; and with the Northern Securities Company, as it now appears, 
charging the American farmer who lives in the State of Washington, ten 
dollars a ton for a sixteen-hundred-mile haul of grain from Minneapolis, 
though in the same train the flour of the great elevator companies is being 
carried from Minneapolis to China, a distance of eight thousand miles, for 
eight dollars a ton, we have another of those significant explanations of why 
a few men or corporations can pay millions of dollars into campaign funds 
or to otherwise gain special legislation favorable to their ends, or to enable 
them to successfully evade laws already enacted which would bring relief 
to the people. 

Happily the hour approaches when the conscience of America’s noblest 
sons and the awakened reason of her millions of wealth-creators will decree 
the doom of the acquisition of wealth by indirection. The integrity of 
government and the life of free institutions no less than the cause of justice 
and the well-being of all the people demand that equality of opportunities 
and of rights take the throne which has been too long usurped by privilege 


and lawless greed. 


HOW THE ASSOCIATED PRESS FAVORS REACTION AND 
PRIVILEGE IN MAKING PUBLIC OPINION. 


For years the friends of free institutions and progressive democracy 
have charged the Associated Press with suppressing, condensing or garbling 
legitimate news matter that was unpalatable or antagonistic to privileged 
interests, corporate wealth and reactionary sentiments. Much space, it 
was alleged, was being given to the views and decisions of reactionary 
politicians and judges, while equally able arguments from the opposition 
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were overlooked or dismissed with the briefest notices, a notable case in 
point being found in the action of the Associated Press on the matter of 
the constitutionality of the Oregon Direct-Legislation Amendment. When 
the lower court decided against the amendment the fact was heralded far 
and wide as a matter of first importance. So much was made of it that 
editors from the Atlantic to the Pacific felt called upon to discuss the 
decision at length, many assuming that the views of the lower court settled 
the whole matter, as the anti-republican reactionary corporate interests 
so earnestly hoped it might be settled. But when the Supreme Court of 
Oregon upheld the constitutionality of the measure, delivering an extended 
and masterly opinion completely refuting the position of the lower court, 
the Associated Press failed to find it an item of sufficient importance to 
make any special note of it. Thus, according to the opinion of the 
Associated Press, the views of the judge of the lower court, favoring re- 
actionary ideals, were of vastly more importance than those of the 
Supreme Court on the same question. 

As a rule the great dailies and conservative weeklies of the land paid little 
attention to the unceasing protests of the friends of free government against 
the claimed discrimination of the Associated Press in favor of privileged 
interests and reaction; but the latest offence of the great news-gathering 
association, which was committed at the time when it was indulging in self- 
glorification over succeeding in obtaining the raising of the censorship over 
war news at St. Petersburg, has called forth some vigorous protests from 
the more conservative papers, a fair example of which is found in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Nation, of March 17th: 


“It is a little odd to read of the Associated Press congratulations on having 
induced the Czar to remove the censorship in Russia, at the very moment 
that this same news-gathering association declines at home to disseminate 
information of the highest significance. It refused to send out the news of 
the organization of the ‘Philippine Independence Committee.’ Yet the 
names of the gentlemen composing it are of such weight and distinction 
that anything they are united in advocating acquires thereby news-value. 
If President Eliot makes an address on labor at Boston, or writes of the 
government of Bar Harbor, the fact is immediately put on the wires; but 
when he and eight other college presidents, together with eminent clergy- 
men, authors, and publicists, have something to say about Philippine inde- 
pendence, it immediately becomes of no consequence, and the news is 
‘killed.’ Why, if those men were on a committee simply to dig a ditch, 
the fact would be eagerly published by every real newspaper in the land! 
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If the formation of a powerful ‘Philippine Independence Committee’ is 
not news, then nothing is news. The upshot is to leave the Associated 
Press, by this refusal, in a kind of head-in-the-sand attitude, while the news 
gets circulated just the same.” 


The above strictures not only lend additional force to the oft-repeated 
protests of progressive democrats, put also serve to indicate one of the 
many subtle ways in which public opinion is warped and distorted, and 
how the old-time ideals of the republic are obscured, or rather replaced, 
by the Russianized, reactionary theories that fit the purposes and ends of 
class interests. 




















“MOONBLIGHT”: 


A Soctat Srupy or Present Conprrtions, Instinct Wrira 
TrorH anp WARNING.* 





BY B. O. FLOWER. 





I. THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOK. 


In Moonblight Mr. Beard has given us a romance appealing to the reason, 
the heart and the conscience of American manhood. It is a work that 
could have been written only by a man of strong moral convictions and pos- 
sessing a far clearer conception of political economy based on justice than 
is evinced by popular conventional economists, blinded as they almost 
invariably are by the subtle spells of precedent, prejudice and privilege. 

If, as many thinkers hold, a writer consciously or unconsciously reveals 
the interior workings of his brain and soul in his work, then in the mysteri- 
ous labyrinth of the brain of the author of Moonblight there lurks at once 
the clear-seeing moral philosopher and the grim and uncompromising 
satirist, who from the vantage-ground of justice “sees things as they are” 
and dares to tear aside the mask that hides the truth. Here also is found 
the man of imagination, unblinded by cunning sophistry, and the rigid 
practical economist, whose sense of moral proportion is so keen and accu- 
rate and whose grasp on the fundamental principles of free institutions is 
so sure that he has been enabled to make romance a vehicle for a strikingly 
lucid exposition of the basic laws that must govern a just social order. 
Here, too, is the artist and the idealist, whose thought is tinged at times 
with a lofty mysticism, and the moral enthusiast overmastered as were 
Wilberforce, Garrison, Mazzini and Henry George, by a passion for justice 
and human rights. It is seldom, indeed, that a romance reveals so many 
sides of a thinker’s life or appeals to tastes so varying as does Moonblight. 


Beard. With introduction F. 
Goth Pp. 30 Ps by Louis F. Post. 


* Moonblight and Siz Feet 
Illustrated by the ae”, Price, $1.25 net. Postage, ten cents. Trenton, 
N.J.: Albert Brandt. 
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Il. THE STORY. 


The romance, though a simple tale, is in many respects ingenious and 
unique. The hero, who is also the narrator, is a millionaire New York 
clubman, who through the acquisition of large tracts of land stored with 
nature’s rich treasure provided by Infinite Wisdom for all the children of 
men, and through union with other coal-operators and the corporations 
that control the public highways that tap the coal-fields, has become one of 
a few master-monopolists who have the miners on the one hand and the 
consuming public on the other, so completely in their grasp that they are 
enabled to acquire untold millions of gold through oppression and extor- 
tion. True, this undemocratic, unjust and demoralizing condition could 
not have obtained, had it not been for a union of the privilege-fostered 
trusts with political machines and corrupt party-bosses. But that is a 
phase of the question with which the appendix of the volume rather than 
the romance is concerned. 

This rich young operator at the hour the story opens is the favored suitor 
of one of the fairest and most attractive maidens in the Keystone State. 
He is by nature a man of taste and refinement, a great lover and somewhat 
of a collector of rare, old books, though his principal business concern is the 
acquisition of a princely competence through the appropriation of a lion’s 
share of nature’s rich store of one of life’s necessities and the digging and 
marketing of the same at a minimum cost for a maximum return. His 
leisure hours are spent largely either on his magnificent yacht or in the 
luxurious rooms of a metropolitan club to which he belongs. Just now, 
however, he has been called to the mines, as an important meeting of the 
operators has been arranged for, where, after further examination of the 
properties, plans are to be proposed for the further reduction of the wage. 

The accommodations in the wretched hotel of the mining town are such 
that they accentuate the tragic aspect of the life seen on every hand—iife 
that in the very nature of the case has little of comfort or joy and whose 
environment is unfavorable to growth and development. True, the hero is 
quartered in a room belonging to a man of taste and refinement, who is temp- 
orarily absent; and here he finds a rare collection of ancient books and other 
evidences of easy circumstances and culture that appear incongruous in 
such a hotel and especially in such a town, where squalor, poverty and 
hopelessness rest like a pall over life. But whatever seductive charms this 
room afforded at the hour of the opening of the tale, they are more than 
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overmatched by an acute spell of dyspepsia, the result of an insulted stom- 
ach protesting against the greasy and poorly-cooked food with which the 
newcomer has been regaled. The day also is cheerless. A drizzling rain 
and a moaning wind add to the young man’s mental depression. He is 
standing at the window, when suddenly his attention is attracted by a long 
train of men and boys wending their way from the mines. They are so 
black and begrimed that they might be negroes. They are carrying little 
tin dinner-pails that clank as they walk; and by the law of association the 
hero is vividly reminded of an old print representing slaves in ante-bellum 
days. 

Turning from the unpleasantly suggestive picture in the street, the 
writer’s eye falls upon the regular boarder’s antique books, and with a con- 
noisseur’s delight he selects one of the oldest and most worn of the volumes 
in the hope that its examination may banish the unpleasant picture and the 
trains of thought it has awakened. The title of the volume is Moonblight. 
It is evidently the work of a monk who lived in the morning-time of printing, 
but this volume is hand-wrought and richly illuminated. It deals with 
dreams and phantasies, and in old-time verbiage the writer explains moon- 
blight as the persistence during waking hours of illusions that have crept 
into the brain during slumber or in unguarded moments. The victim is 
unable to distinguish between the real and the false. He ceases to “see 
things as they really are,” and becomes the slave of false concepts. The 
effect of the book, instead of being to dispel the depression of the reader, 
serves to intensify his melancholy. His mind reverts to the picture of the 
black slaves seen in other days and to the spectacle of the black faces which 
he has so recently witnessed in the street; and the two seem somehow 
related. He suddenly finds himself mentally cowering before the possi- 
bitity of being a victim of moonblight. 


“Like a mendicant at the doorway of the mind, Fear ever stands begging 
for mental food and shelter. If alms are constantly and emphatically 
denied, the importunities of the mendicant become fainter and fainter until 
they are inaudible and we are unconscious of the pauper’s presence. But 
food makes Fear a lusty beggar, whose strength and impudence are in 
direct proportion to the amount of nourishment he receives; and if but once 
he gains an entrance to the house of the mind, like a burly tramp, he will 
wreck the edifice and evict the tenants whose hospitality he has accepted.” 


To dispel his fears and dread, the hero repairs to the hotel bar and tries 
to make himself one with the miners who are lounging in the dingy room. 
He treats all present, relates a number of stories, and sings some songs; but 
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one by one the uncomfortable workmen upon whom he has thrust himself, 
slip from the hotel, until he finds himself alone with Sam, the bar-keeper. 
Shortly after returning to his room, Sam knocks at his door and is invited 
to come in. The bar-keeper is a typical backwoods philosopher and a 
diamond in the rough. Frankly he informs the rich boarder that is it use- 
less for him to try to makes friends with the miners. ““They’s on ter yer, 
and know that you’re one of the mine-owners. They ’re afraid of yer.” 
Sam then explains the virtual slavery of the poor, dependent upon the lords 
of land and money; and incidentally in his homely phrases he explodes 
the oft-repeated sophistry of apologists for predatory wealth, that the poor 
to-day have the same opportunities to earn a competence as did their 
fathers. When leaving he apologizes for coming, saying in extenuation 
that he thinks the mine-owner “might as well see things as they really are.” 

This last remark sets the hero thinking again. What did he mean by 
“seeing things as they really are” ? He meditates and finally becomes con- 
scious of the fact that he does not wish to see things as they really are, “for 
fear the truth might be unpleasant.” But the thought persistently haunts 
his mind until at last he experiences a change of mental attitude and 
exclaims, “I wish I could see things as they really are!” 

Not being able to rest, and fearing to again take up the suggestive volume 
on moonblight, he selects another antique work. It purports to deal in 
magic, and the author, after discoursing learnedly on the power of the 
human eye to influence men and animals, suggests that here may lie the 
secret of fascination. It is, however, the chapter dealing with the trans- 
mutation of metals that especially attracts the hero. Turning to the pages 
indicated he reads: 


“Beware of flattery, self-love, and covetousness, so wilt thou thrive; and 
be diligent in thy occupation, so shal] thy body be fed. Idleness is offensive 
to the Deity. Industry shall sweeten thy brown bread, and the fruits of it 
shal] warm thy heart with gratitude to Him that blesses thee with enough. 
Seek for no more, for it will damn thee. It has been said by Him who never 
spoke in vain, that man shall get bread by the sweat of his brow. 

“When thy spiritual eye is opened, thou shalt begin to see to what end 
thou wert created, thou shalt want no necessary thing, either for thy com- 
fort or support. Only keep the rules: Love thy neighbor as thyself; arro- 
gate nothing to thine own power, for he who desires spiritual knowledge 
cannot obtain it by any means but by first purifying his own heart.” 


These words, so at variance with the nonsense he expected to find, arrest 
his attention, and he finds himself saying: 
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“I wish I could see things as they really are. And I believe I am begin- 
ing to. Can it not be possible that beneath all this apparent nonsense 
some great truths are hidden ? 

“TI began to wonder whether the old alchemists, who claimed to be able 
to manufacture gold, might not have told the truth, not in the sense I had 
a ee 


“Again I tumed to the strange volume and read: 

**When thou shalt have so far purified thy heart, as we have spoken is 
indispensably necessary for the receiving every good thing, thou shalt then 
see with other eyes than thou dost at present. Thy spiritual eye = 
opened, and thou shalt read man as plain as thou wilt our books. 
philosophers agree that, the first matter being found, we may proceed inp 
out much difficulty, for the Prima Materia, I say, is to be found in ourselves; 
we all possess the Prima Materia, from the beggar to the king. . . . I pray 
thee, my friend, look into thyself, and endeavor to find out what part of thy 
composition is this Prima Materia of the lapis philosophorum, or of what 
part of thy substance can the first matter be drawn out.’ 

“**Tn myself, then, is this Prima Materia,’ said I, closing the book, ‘and in 
myself must I look for it if I wish to see things as they really are, and read 
men as books. The crude metal—the lead, the mercury, the iron—is the 
slave-gangs, with their begrimed faces, and of them I can make so much 
pure gold.’” 


There are times in life when a word, spoken perhaps at random, per- 
chance a song or a thought thrown off by tongue or pen, seems to unlock as 
by magic a secret compartment of the soul, from which flows a new light, 
radiating wisdom and revealing new meanings to what was meaningless; 
while under this illumination life assumes an august meaning never before 
realized, and with this spiritual enlightenment one apprehends what Maz- 
zini felt when he declared that duty was divine and that life was a mission. 

Now in the pages of these ancient volumes the hero has come upon the 
message that opens the door into the holiest of holies of his soul, and Jo! the 
shekinah floods his consciousness with a new light. The passionate desire 
of his heart to see things as they really are, in order that in so far as lies in 
his power he may go forth and right the wrongs and further the cause of 
justice, gives him the seeing eye, the spiritual vision. He for the first time 
sees things as they really are. 


“Again a file of miners passed, trudging through the mud. The merry 
song of the bird had no effect upon them, and I saw them as they really were 


—a band of degraded, disheartened slaves. I read them as I might a book, 
and in this human book I read my own disgrace. I, an American, whose 
father fought to free the black slaves of the South, whose grandfather fought 
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in the war of 1812 to free the sea of slave-sailors, whose great-grandfather 
fought for that grand document which declared that all men were born free 
and equal—I, the American, in the ‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave,’ was part owner of a band of miserable white slaves, and was here, in 
this town, in this little hotel, the ‘American House’—for what purpose ? 
principally to consult with the other slave-drivers about restricting the out- 
put of coal, that I and they might raise its price by causing untold suffering 
to these already miserable miners, and add to the expense of living for the 
poor, taxed and rack-rented people of the city—that we might have more 
money to spend on yachts!” 


When the mire-owners assemble, the awakened one sees into the heart of 
each and reads all that is there. He sees the essential savage lurking under 
the veneer of civilization. The master-spirit among the great representa- 
tives of the coal-combine seeks to close a debate upon a plan for the further 
acquisition of wealth that in justice should go to others, with these trenchant 
words: “Business is business. Our business is to look out for our interests: 
that of others to look out for theirs. I think that settles it.” 

The changed outlook on life which the hero now experiences naturally 
puts him out of touch with his brother operators, and he is filled with a 
desire to remedy the wrongs connected with his mines and to establish, in 
so far as possible, just conditions. The other operators regard his change 
of mind as a clear indication of insanity. Altruism is something that does 
not appeal to natures thoroughly engrossed in egoism and steeped in the 
desire for sordid acquisitions. They become furious and vainly seek to 
devise plans for his incarceration in an asylum, lest he should adopt a course 
which would compel them to pay their employés approximately what they 
earn, or at least a living wage. 

In the meantime the hero engages his own superintendent and Sam, the 
one-time bar-keeper, who has ever loathed his work, to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a new mining village, which he christens Moonblight, where 
conditions all tend to promote happiness, prosperity and the development 
of all that is best in life, through the reign of justice. Then, naturally 
enough, the miners who are in virtual slavery to the great neighboring 
operators, seeing the little heaven on earth which is the result of one man 
being great enough to be just, strike, and the operators introduce an army 
of irresponsible detectives, many of whom are thoroughly brutal men in 
whom the savage and criminal nature predominates—men who are willing 
to do almost anything for hire. 

The succeeding pages read like history. The now well-known tactics 
are employed to incite the miners to deeds of violence, that State troops 
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may be summoned from an all-complacent governor. With the spirited, 
dramatic and tragic events that ensue we have not space to deal. Suffi- 
cient to say that they contain more recent history than romance. They 
are pregnant with lessons of vital importance to every patriotic American. 
They contain ominous warnings that should fall on the brain of the reader 
as the peal of an alarm-bell falls on the ear of the sleeper in the silence of 
midnight. But the warning voice is complemented by the sturdy faith 
and courage of the true prophet of progress. If the danger signals are 
raised, there is also the path of safety, prosperity and emancipation clearly 
pointed out. The volume is pitched on a high ethical key. Justice and 
love are the remedies. With justice the book is chiefly concerned, but on 
one occasion the hero thus explains how he has found the pearl of great 
price: 

“T have searched for that lapis philosophorum, and found it. So have 
you, but you were unconscious of it. It is love. With love you can make 
the blind see; love will transmute the baser metals into pure gold, but there 
will be only as much pure gold as there is ‘essence of gold’ in the baser 
metal. I agree with you in most things. You have aided my sight most 
wonderfully, and unless that sight betrays me, there is but one thing 
taught from the beginning to the end of the gospel, and that is love.” 


Few social studies that have appeared in the present wonderful era of 
economic ferment have been so provocative of thought as this volume; few 
have presented an exposition of the root-causes of present unjust and 
reactionary conditions so clearly; and few indeed have so cogently indi- 
cated the primary demands of the hour as has Mr. Beard in this remark- 
able book. It is a work that every earnest American who wishes to see 
neg as they really are, who dares to think, and who loves justice, should 


“a thought of the text is further illuminated by more than fifty of 
Mr. Beard’s incomparable drawings and cartoons. It is seldom that an 
author is artist enough to satisfactorily illustrate his own work, but the 
author of Moonblight possesses the rare power of making his pencil no 
less than his pen arrest the attention while it forces home great and vital 
truths upon the consciousness of the reader. 


11. “‘A PROTEST THAT IS ALSO PROPHECY.” 


For students of social progress the appendix will prove the most inter- 
esting part of the volume. Here, under the title “A protest that is also 
prophecy,” is found one of the most startling and unsparing unmaskings of 
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predatory wealth and corporate domination that has ever appeared in print. 
If it is the boldest and most scathing arraignment of conscienceless wealth, 
it is also the most authoritative of recent discussions of a similar character. 
At every turn the most conservative and undisputed authorities are cited 
in support of the amazing revelations, while from the very lips of the modern 
commercial brigands proceed the admissions and confessions of iniquity. 
This appendix will be well calculated to arouse to action the millions of 
users of coal whose pocket-books have been depleted by the high-handed 
exactions of the law-defying coal and railway-combines. It will prove a 
veritable magazine of invaluable ammunition to every friend of progressive 
republican and democratic government in his effort to supplant the govern- 
ment of the corporations, by the machines and party-bosses, for the enrich- 
ment of the few through the exploitation of the many, by the government 
of the whole people, by the whole people, and for the mutual benefit of all 
and the guaranteeing anew of an equality of opportunities and of rights to 
all persons under the folds of our flag. 
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THE YOKE. By Elizabeth Miller. Cloth. Pp. 616. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


THE EMINENT German scholar, Egyptologist and novelist, George Ebers, 
did far more than any other individual to familiarize the general public 
throughout Western civilization with ancient Egypt. In Uarda and his 
other delightful and accurate historical novels he made the dead past live 
again for tens of thousands of readers who never would have delved into the 
volumes of the great archeologists who rediscovered Egypt but who 
addressed their writings to the scholarly few. For the masses this German 
savant and fascinating story-teller opened a closed door, or rather unsealed 
the tomb of a lost civilization which had been virtually closed to the public 
for thousands of years, but which under the magic touch of romance wedded 
to facts lived again in story, rich in barbaric splendor, opulence and power— 
a civilization that stands among the most imposing and self-confident of the 
great peoples who are passed forever into eclipse. 

Acting on the privilege, claimed as a right by many novelists, of represent- 
ing life in remote ages as subjectively the same as at the present (a partial 
truth, surely, but by no means all the truth; for nothing is more clearly 
proven than that humanity is ever rising—that the orders instinctively 
obeyed are onward and upward), George Ebers proceeded to create great 
pictures of Egyptian civilization in which human interest, the charm of 
Oriental life and the witchery of romance served to lure the unsuspecting 
reader in search of amusement or entertainment into the realm of ancient 
history, where his mind was not only correctly informed touching the exter- 
nals of this great and all-but-forgotten civilization, but the portrayal of the 
habits of life, the customs, the labors and the results of those labors, as well 
as the daring aspirations and ambitions of some of the master-spirits, were 
so pictured as to leave an indelible impress on the mind. Thus the great 
Egyptologist, who was ever conscientious with his facts and essentially a 
teacher who knew how to employ the novel to serve the ends of the peda- 
gogue, taught the western world many things which otherwise only the schol- 
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arly few would have clearly perceived. When he passed from earth civil- 
ization suffered a very real loss; but happily the illuminating torch of his- 
toric romance which in his hand had done so much to enlighten the popular 
imagination concerning ancient Egypt did not go out when he died. Rather 
it passed over the seas into the New World, to be again lifted aloft by an 
American author—a woman, who in her remarkable novel, The Yoke, has 
proved her right to be ranked as a worthy successor to the great German in 
the field of romance literature as it pertains to the civilization of ancient 
Egypt. 

In this novel we have a powerful and fascinating historical romance of 
the period of the Israelitish Captivity and the Exodus. The work reveals at 
once a rich, vivid, and indeed an almost Oriental] imagination, a magnificent 
grasp of the historical and legendary lore of the days of Moses, obtained from 
extensive and painstaking study of such authorities as Rawlinson, Ebers, 
Wilkinson, Birch, Erman, and the Bible; a splendid command of language, 
and the charm that obtains only where the power of idealization is pos- 
sessed in a marked degree. In some respects I think this work surpasses 
the best of Ebers’. Its principal characters are admirably drawn, if we 
concede the right of a novelist to model the principal attractive creations 
after the finest types of present-day civilization. The action is swift, after 
one gets well into the story, and the interest is admirably sustained. Often 
the tale becomes absorbingly interesting, and at times highly dramatic. 

The novel deals with the bondage of the Children of Israel at the time 
when Moses appeared to lead them to the Promised Land. The love inter- 
est centers in the high, pure and deathless passion of an Egyptian noble, a 
young sculptor, for a slave-girl, the beautiful Rachel of the Children of 
Israel. ‘The love-story of these two is an exquisite piece of writing, marked 
by wealth of feeling and a noble delicacy and refinement of thought which 
wins the sympathy and compels the interest of all who love that which is 
finest, purest and deepest in human life. There are many passages con- 
nected with the love episodes in which the author seems to be so over- 
mastered by the lofty theme that the language of the lovers approaches 
prose poetry of a high order. The panorama of life in the great cities of 
Egypt, and especially the intrigues of court life, is splendidly presented, 
as is also the picture of Israel’s sufferings and its proud spirit, its faith, 
endurance, and its deathless resentment. 

Excellent as is the romance, however, it must not be supposed that it is 
free from blemishes. In common with most historical novels of its char- 
acter, the element of improbability at times weakens rather than strength- 
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ens the interest of the reader by taxing his credulity—something which 
should always be avoided. Then again, the element of melodrama is 
carried past the danger-point at times,—notably when the author describes 
the hero, Kenkenes, during the night of the destruction of the first-born. 
The spectacle suggested to the imagination, in which the Angel of Death 
is flying around the noble Egyptian, apparently undecided whether to 
smite him with the rest of his countrymen, instead of impressing the mind 
with sentiments of awe is liable to strike the reader as being ridiculous; 
and thus the opposite of the desired effect is obtained. 

There is, however, to my mind a weakness in the novel far more serious 
than these blemishes (which at most are far less pronounced than in many 
of the recent popular historical novels), and that is in the placing of such 
essentially noble and fine characters as Kenkenes, Rachel, Hotep, Mentu 
and others—all characters which would honor the ranks of the most 
enlightened men and women of the twentieth century—in juxtaposition 
with the remorseless and vengeful God of the Israelites, with His unpar- 
alleled assortment of plagues which affect the innocent and unoffending 
lives far oftener than the guilty ones. To very many present-day readers 
the result of this will be unfortunate, in that it will break the illusion, which 
up to this point was so complete that it invested the story with the charm 
of verity, and therefore afforded unalloyed pleasure. No fact in history 
stands out in bolder relief than that a people’s concept of Deity is tinged 
by the temper of the public mind at the given period. Take Israel for 
example. At the time of this story Jehovah was a god of hate and ven- 
geance, a jealous deity and a partisan of the Hebrews. He is represented 
as delighting in the savor of burnt offerings and the slaughter of innocent 
life for sacrifice. The orders He is supposed to have given to the invaders 
of Palestine are among the most ruthless and bloody that mark the pages 
of history and were undoubtedly largely responsible for most of the fright- 
ful persecutions which darkened the religious world in later centuries. It 
is a far cry from the God of the Egyptian Captivity to the God of Isaiah, 
who declares: “I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats,” and a still farther cry to the All-Father, whose triple name is Light, 
Truth and Love, of the Christian dispensation. Since the savage days of 
the despotism of the Pharaohs and the vengeful hate of Israel for the 
masters; since the morning-time of history, when legends, wonder-stories 
and historic facts are woven into the fabric of a people’s annals, as they 
are in the early history of all primitive races, humanity has been slowly 
but steadily evolving, and the ideals of the world have expanded, broad- 
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ened and grown nobler with each successive cycle. The high-water mark 
of every age has registered a distinct advance from the farthest upward- 
reach of civilization in the preceding cycle. Now when our author repre- 
sents Kenkenes, Rachel and other characters in the guise of broad toler- 
ance, having pure souls wholly wanting in the spirit of hate and revenge, 
and overmastered by exalted ideals of right, by love of truth and uprightness 
of heart,—in a word, when she takes as models for her leading characters 
the finest expression of present-day civilization, and then suddenly reveals 
to us a Deity sowing death and destruction on every hand because of the 
obstinacy of a despot and his advisers, destroying millions of living beings 
and reddening the waters and sands with blood, and filling a great nation 
with cries of lamentation, merely because, forsooth, a single ruler is obstin- 
ate,—we say, when such a Deity is placed over against the more lovable 
characters of this story, not only is the illusion that must be sustained if a 
novel is to serve the intended ends, suddenly dispelled, but the enlightened 
reader recoils from a god who falls so far short in shadowing forth the high, 
fine ethical and spiritual verities that are exemplified under the most varied 
and trying conditions by the principal Egyptian characters described. 
If the wonder-stories of the plagues were to be introduced and the Deity of 
the ancient Israelites was to be held up before the reader, the stage of civ- 
ilization which we would necessarily find present when such a conception 
of Deity was accepted should have been reproduced; for the human mind 
naturally shrinks from a God that is represented as lacking the Godly 
attributes expressed by the children of men. Here, to my mind, is the 
serious weakness of this otherwise distinctly great novel—a weakness that 
would be fatal were it not for the superior excellence in almost all other 


respects. 


THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY. By Louis F. Post. Cloth. Pp. 
400. Price, $2.00 net. New York and Chicago: The Moody Publish- 


ing Company. 


Ir wou.p be difficult to overestimate the value to the cause of democracy 
at the present crucial moment in our history of this masterly volume. It 
is a strong and lucid appeal to the rationality and conscience of the reader 
—such an appeal as would do honor to the noblest statesman. The author 
is one of the most fundamental thinkers of our generation, one of the few 
leaders who “see things as they really are” and who insist on measuring 
every political, social and economic problem by the Golden Rule of Justice. 
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Like Henry George, his great master to whom he dedicates his work, he is 
steadfast in his demand for “equality of opportunities and of rights for all 
the people.” He holds with many of our greatest thinkers that the earth,— 
the gift of a beneficent Creator to all His children, cannot be appropriated 
by a part to the exclusion of the others unless there is an adequate return to 
society for its use, without working great injustice and eventually resulting 
in the dependence or virtual slavery of a large portion of the landless. And 
he also sees as clearly as did Thomas Jefferson, that the noble ethics of the 
Declaration of Independence hold empearied the hope of free government, 
and that every reactionary step, every attempt to ape monarchal despotisms _ 
or class-ruled lands, imperils the cause of democracy no less than it works 
injustice and evil to the individual and the State. 

The work is virile, vital and sane. It is clear and convincing. It has 
the breadth of vision of the large-minded philosophical statesman, the 
moral passion of all work that comes from a brain ablaze with the noblest 
ethics, and it places justice, freedom and human rights above all other 
considerations. It is a book that every American citizen should read, talk 
about and circulate, for it will make for the cause of true democracy and 
the happiness, prosperity and moral upliftment of the people. 

There are seven principal divisions in which are discussed “The Demo- 
cratic Optimist,” “Individual Life,” “Business Life,” “Economic Ten- 
dencies,” “‘Politico-Economic Principles,” “Democratic Government,” 
and “Patriotism.” Under these general divisions questions of the most 
living interest and pressing importance are discussed as only a logical mind 
can discuss themes when it has laid hold firmly upon basic principles. One 
may not always agree with Mr. Post in his conclusions. Indeed, very many 
readers of Tue ARENA would fail to sympathize with his extreme individu- 
alism. Yet no sincere lover of the republic can fail to be immensely bene- 
fited by the perusal of this volume, and no reader can fail to feel that the 
author is a man who places justice and human rights above all other con- 
siderations—a man who discusses the great problems of the hour from the 
vantage-ground of true democracy, and who is at all times dominated by 
high ethical and altruistic principles. Among the subjects discussed in the 
seven parts are “Spurious Optimism,” “Optimistic Pessimism,” “‘Des- 
truction for Construction,” “Success,” “Respecting the Respectable,” 
“Justice or Sacrifice,” “Service for Service,” “Great Fortunes,” “General 
Business Concentration,” “The Rage for Trusts,” “The Trend of the 
Trust,” “The Trust as a Natural Evolution,” “The Trust and Socialism,” 
“The Trust and the Single-Tax,” “Political Economy a Science of Tend- 
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encies,” “The Laborer and His Hire,” “The Wages System,” “Our 
Foreign Trade,” “Social Evolution,” “Self-Government,” “Universal 
Suffrage,” “Crime and Criminals,” “Public Debts,” “Trial by Jury,” 
“Imperialism,” “What is Pstriotism?” “Patriotic Ideals,” “Trampling 
upon Patriotic Ideals,” and “The Great Order of Things.” 

Mr. Post’s discussion of optimism, genuine and spurious, is one of the 
most suggestive presentations of a subject about which there is at present 
much loose thinking and frivolous talk. He draws a clear line of demar- 
cation between “that vulgar optimism which is after all nothing but reck- 
less indifference to social wrong-doing or wicked love for it, and the whole- 
some and effective kind of optimism which abhors and condemns what is 
wrong and inculcates what is right.” And on this subject he continues: 


“With this difference distinguished, the way is clear for an exposure of 
some of the pitfalls that yawn for young men as they step over the threshold 
of youth and advance along the pathway of serious social life. These are 
not the pitfalls of personal immorality of which young men are properly 
but abundantly warned by other writers. They are pitfalls 
which it is held in high places to be pessimistic to give warning. As a rule, 
such pitfalls are scrupulously and often artistically hidden from the sight 
of young men by the affectionate folly of their experienced elders. It is 
regarded as only a fraud of the pious order to assure them that there are 
no dangers of that kind. So young men fall into these hidden and decorated 
pitfalls, in shoals—fall into them helplessly, without knowing that they 
exist. They are even pushed in, to make a causeway over which a few 
of their privileged fellows may pass on to ignoble success. Democratic 
ethics demand that this pious fraud be exposed, to the end that young men 
may appreciate the dangers that characterize our undemocratic social life, 
and may strive for a realization of the democratic principles under which 
no man’s failure is necessary for any man’s success.” 


Further on, in discussing “Spurious Optimism,” he says: 


“Think for a moment of the attitude of these spurious optimists. It is 
not for them to consider indications of social stagnation or decadence, nor 
to work for social improvement. ‘Leave all that to God! To doubt the 
certainty of progress is to doubt Him.’ Are we as a nation breaking away 
from our democratic moorings and drifting as the republic of Rome did, 
into a whirlpool of imperialism? ‘Never fear! God will take care of us. 
Do n’t blaspheme Him by urging that the prow of the ship of State be turned 
in another direction. He will do that Himself if it is for the best. Let us 
enjoy the exciting voyage. Don’t be a pessimist!’ Are our institutions 
making classes of very rich and very poor, of luxurious idlers and impov- 
erished workers? ‘Impossible! God is too good to allow that, and He 
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is too wise and powerful to need advice or help from us. Let us laugh at 
these idle fears and enjoy the unparalleled progress we are making. Don’t 
be a pessimist!’ 

“That is not genuine optimism. It is only the pathetic optimism of the 
child in a boat, gliding swifter and swifter down Niagara river, on toward the 
brink of the thundering cataract, that claps its hands in baby glee at the 
flowers along the banks as they rush by, until the boat topples on the very 
edge of the abyss. It is too late then for genuine optimism. 

“Optimists of that spurious sort, who are really the most dangerous of 
pessimists, never tire of cheerfully assuring everybody that ‘the world 
moves onward and upward in spite of grumblers and fault-finders.’ They 
seldom reflect that it is those they call grumblers and fault-finders, the 
people who ‘rail,’ as they would put it, at community evils—the anti- 
monarchy Sam Adamses and Patrick Henrys, the anti-slavery Garrisons 
and Beechers, the anti-monopoly agitators of our own time—who compel 
the world to move onward and upward. Yet evils must be rejected if prog- 
ress is to be made. No community any more than an individual soul ever 
learned to do well without first ceasing to do evil. It is contrary to the 
natural order. ‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well,’ expresses the uni- 
versal sequence of human progress.” 


The true optimist is thus described: 


“To live toward the development of righteousness is to be an optimist; to 
live indifferent to righteousness—no matter whether sadly indifferent or 
cheerfully so—is to be a pessimist.” 


This is a volume that it is the duty of those who appreciate the perils of 
the present and the glorious promise of a true republic to circulate widely. 


HISTORY OF SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Morris 
Hillquit. Cloth. Pp. 372. Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


Tuis is a clear and on the whole an admirable history of socialism in the 
United States. The subject is one which no thoughtful American can 
longer ignore if he would keep abreast of the times, for it has not only 
assumed commanding proportions, but its growth has been such as marks 
permanent rather than ephemeral movements. The book is very compre- 
hensive and is characterized by that judicial temper that is so essential in 
historical works. Though himself a prominent socialist, being at the pres- 
ent time National Committeeman for New York, the author nowhere dis- 
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plays strong partisan bias, nor does he allow his enthusiasm to affect his 
reasoning. Indeed, the work might have come from the pen of any broad- 
minded thinker whose knowledge and aptitude qualified him for the work. 
We mention these facts because the intense convictions of reformers usually 
impair to some extent the value of their writings as historical works. 

Mr. Hillquit devotes one hundred and forty-five pages to a concise his- 
tory of the variovs communistic and socialistic experiments that mark the 
early history of our country. These are considered under the headings of 
“Sectarian Communities,” “The Owenite Period,” “The Fourierist Peri- 
od,” and “The Icarian Communities”; and under these titles the most 
important facts relating to the history of these communities are grouped. 

For most readers, however, the last half of the volume will hold special 
interest, as in these pages the author gives a broad, impartial and authori- 
tative history of political socialism in the United States. The chapters 
devoted to the tempestuous early days and the vicissitudes of the infant 
period of the party, its various attempts to unite with other reform elements, 
and its fruitless efforts to enlist the active support of the Knights of Labor 
and of the American Federation, are vividly described. The pages de- 
voted to descriptions of the great strikes at Homestead, Coeur d’Alene, 
Buffalo, and the famous Pullman strike, constitute a valuable chapter in 
modern history which we are glad to see here admirably handled. 
Doubtless these strikes, more than any other one influence, made the labor- 
ing man of the country take an interest in socialism. The arrogant, inso- 
lent aggressions of capitalism and its power in summoning to its support 
the militia and the judiciary wherever there seemed any prospects of the 
strikers proving victorious, serve to make thousands and tens of thousands 
of American workers students of political economy, who otherwise would 
have continued to thoughtlessly follow the advice of scheming politicians 
and other interested representatives of the capitalistic order. As the bread- 
winners have more and more thoughtfully studied political conditions and 
contemporaneous history, they have become more and more interested in 
socialism, and this is one of the reasons why we believe that socialism is 
destined to become a great political factor at a very early date. Its out- 
spoken adherents are for the most part intelligent men and women, con- 
vinced alike that the best interests of society no less than the amelioration 
and betterment of the condition of all toilers, would be greatly promoted by 
socialism; and thus, with the intelligent comprehension of the philosophy 
of scientific socialism and the knowledge of its steady and surprising growth 
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throughout Christendom, and with the firm conviction that it is conducive 
to the moral and spiritual no less than the physical betterment of conditions, 
these party converts have cast their lot with that great movement that is 
working for the establishment of the codperative commonwealth, where 
they believe conditions shall prevail where all shall work and all shall 
enjoy the fruit of their labor; where there shal] be no poor and no unduly 
rich; where all the children shall be free to grow and to enjoy the advant- 
ages of full-orbed education; and where justice and freedom shall foster 
"fraternity and promote the reign of the Golden Rule on earth. 


THE MONARCH BILLIONAIRE. By Morrison I. Swift. Cloth. 
Pp. $17. Price, $1.00. New York: The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 


pany. 


Tus is a social romance, but inasmuch as its primary and dominating 
purpose is found in the social and economic discussions for which the story 
is merely the vehicle, we place it among social and political discussions. 
Like almost all stories in which the writer has some definite message and 
merely employs fiction as a rack upon which to hang his theory, this novel, 
considered as a story, is of small value. The work, however, coming as it 
does from the pen of one of the noblest and most sincere social reformers of 
our time, is rich in helpful suggestions for friends of economic progress. 
Especially will it appeal to those who expect the revolution of society and 
the emancipation of the toiler to be achieved along the lines now pursued by 
the trusts, that is, by the operation of the commercial methods of the mod- 
ern corporations, with the element of selfish greed supplanted by the spirit 
of practical altruism as the motive-power, and in which the interest of all 
instead of the ends of the few is the master-thought. The book is full of 
food for reflection and will prove a valuable addition to the volumes of its 
class. 


PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE. By Ernest Crosby. 
Paper. Pp. 188. Price, 40 cents. New York: The Comrade Codper- 
ative Publishing Company, 11 Cooper square. 


WE Ake glad to be able to announce that a paper-bound edition of Mr. 
Crosby’s valuable volume of social and reformative thought, Plain Talk in 
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Psalm and Parable, has been published. This book has been reviewed at 
length in Tue ARENA, so that most of our readers are acquainted with its 
character. To new subscribers or those not familiar with its contents we 
would say that it is one of the very best volumes of virile and pungent social 
thought presented in the form of psalms, parables and Whitmanesque 
poems that has been published. In the present cheap form it should have 


a very wide circulation. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


OUR POSITION. 


In THE autumn of 1889 I wrote a preliminary announcement or pros- 
pectus of Tue Arena, outlining the scope, aim and purpose of the proposed 
review. At the head of this prospectus I placed the words, “In the crucible 
of free discussion is found the gold of truth.” That sentence expresses 
to-day, as it did when penned, my profound conviction. In proportion as 
we have in the daily, weekly and monthly press absolutely free, fair and 
fearless discussion, we shal] become intellectually great, morally healthy 
and in the truest sense enlightened. 

In establishing Tue Arena it was the purpose of its founders to afford 
the American people the opportunity to become familiar with the ripest 
thought and conclusions of the ablest thinkers throughout the world hold- 
ing advanced or progressive views and ideals, and who, not being in har 
mony with conventional, conservative and reactionary opinions, found the 
great reviews, magazines and periodicals closed to them; while at the same 
time we proposed presenting opposing views on the most vital economic, 
social, political, ethical, religious and philosophical questions. The edit- 
orial position of THz ArENA when under my management was always 
outspoken, direct and unequivocal, and my aim was at all times to appeal 
to the moral nature as well as to the reasoning faculties of the reader, 
holding, as I have ever held, that any view of the great issues of life that 
excludes the moral equation leads sooner or later towards the darkness 
that destroys. 

Yet I have always believed that the cause of truth is furthered far more 
than retarded by the strongest possible presentation of the opposition. It 
is said of Lincoln that when he had a great case in hand he almost invari- 
ably stated the contention of the opposing side so strongly and masterfully 
that his presentation was frequently far more comprehensive than that of 
the opposing counsel. But when this was done he proceeded to argue 
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point by point in such a way that if he had the cause of justice on his side 
his conclusions were almost irresistible. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


I believe this is the true way to arrive at a right understanding, and the 
best method of training people to think and reason broadly and logically 
from premises that are truly fundamental; and for this reason, while Tue 
ARENA is, as it has ever been, outspoken in favor of social, economic and 
political advance in alignment with the genius of democracy, it will 
be glad to accord a reasonable space to the other side by publishing 
the views and arguments of reactionary thinkers and friends of cor- 
porate wealth, of present-day commercial feudalism and of imperial- 
ism, provided only that the arguments be strong and able, that the 
spirit be fair, and that the expression be dignified, as suited to a great 
review of original opinion. 


A PROGRAMME OF PROGRESS. 


Perhaps never before in the history of the republic has the genius of free 
institutions been in greater peril than at the present time. Through the 
union of corporate wealth, the political bosses and the partisan machines a 
new and almost invincible power has appeared in municipal, State and 
national life that is as demoralizing and corrupting in its influence over the 
people as it is reactionary in spirit. It represents a union in which privi- 
lege, through the prostitution of politicians, is acquiring not only added 
power and opportunities for the enrichment of the few at the expense of 
the many, but it is actually the first concern in government, just as the 
throne and the aristocracy have ever been the first concern in monarchal 
and class-ruled lands. The revelations of corruption and graft honey- 
combing public life, from the municipalities to the legislative and admin- 
istrative departments of the national government, have recently been so 
astounding as to startle the conscience element in American political life. 
While corporate wealth and privilege have been industriously intrenching 
themselves in our government, Switzerland, New Zealand and other com- 
monwealths have steadily met changed conditions and dangers with ade- 
quate measures and innovations which, while being in strict alignment with 
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the spirit of republican government yet have been so framed as to protect 
the genius of democracy from the mastership of privilege and reaction. 
The American people are beginning to awaken to the fact that they 
have slept over-long, and on every hand are appearing strong, clean, 
brave and able men who are ready to lead an aggressive campaign for 
the restoration of the republic to its former high position as the moral 
leader of civilization, and to purify our public life, from the city-halls to 
the nation’s capital. 

Tue Arena will make a strong feature of a programme of progress. Able 
papers on what has been and is being accomplished for the cause of 
freedom and popular government in foreign lands will be given. Practical 
measures for overcoming present perils will be ably presented. The 
conscience and rationality of American manhood will be appealed to in 
such a manner that I believe the influence will be marked and far- 
reaching. Economic and political problems, however, are but part of 
the discussions that will be embodied in our programme of progress. 
Among other features that will be accorded a foremost place in its pages 
will be authoritative discussions relating to Education, Literature, Art, 
Music and the Drama. 


EDUCATION, PROGRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL. 


Behind the workings of a government, however, stands that which writes 
victory or defeat over the brow of national life—the character of the people. 
High ideals, lofty moral concepts and intellectual training which compre- 
hends the teaching of men and women how to think and to reason from 
basic facts to logical conclusions,—these things are vital to a nation that 
aspires to perennial youth and to be a leader in the vanguard of progress. 
Education, popular, universal and compulsory, and embracing ethical and 
industrial as well as intellectual training, should be the goal toward which 
our statesmen and educators should strive. 


ART FOR PROGRESS. 


America has wrought mighty things in the fields of material achieve- 
ments. In science and invention her savants and. wizard-like geniuses 
have frequently amazed the Old World. But our art, literature, music and 
drama have not kept pace with material and scientific advance. Signs are 
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not wanting, however, that indicate that we are on the verge of a great 
awakening in art. I believe that the next twenty-five years will witness the 
out-blossoming of a glorious national art, in which, to the perfection in 
technique, the matchless grace and physical beauty of Grecian sculpture 
and Italian painting, will come the psychic or soul out-picturing and a 
moral quality such as has never before dominated the world’s art. Those 
who are conversant with the work of many of our finest young leaders in 
sculpture and painting cannot, I think, fail to feel how compelling is the 
soul-side of life as evinced in their thought and in their handling of themes, 
or how completely moral and ethical enthusiasm is filling their brains. 
There is behind the pen, brush and chisel of many American artists to-day 
that same imperious spirit that has time and again broken from tradition 
and made epochs in the upward march of man. Unless I greatly mistake 
the signs of the hour we are on the eve of a forward movement which will 
give America a great, noble and worthy art of her own. 


LITERATURE, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Literature, music and the drama also show signs of permanent growth 
which, if there comes a general moral or ethical awakening in the political 
and social life of the republic, will inevitably develop into a mighty force for 
the furtherance of human growth and happiness. All that is needed is the 
quickening influence of a far-reaching moral wave such as quickens the 
dormant spiritual energies and high ideals in the brain of a people. That 
such an awakening is at hand I sincerely believe; and with it will come a 
summer-time of glory in the fields of art and literature, of music and the 
drama. A marked feature of Tae Arena will be extended and critical 
reviews of the most vital literature of the day, while special efforts 
will be made to further all measures calculated to foster and encourage 
original and worthy art, music and dramatic work, as we believe that 
our people as yet fail to realize their potential value to a great and 
enduring civilization. 


THE EDITOR’S POINT-OF-VIEW. 


While in the nature of the case I shall present many views and theories in 
the general discussions which will differ radically from my own convictions 
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and beliefs, in the editorial department I shall be outspoken as ever in 
defence of those things that I believe to be for the best interests of civilization 
and the true prosperity, happiness and development of the individual. Nor 
shall I refrain from criticizing what I believe to be pernicious. Old readers 
of Tue Arena need not be told where I stand on the issues of the hour; but 
to new subscribers I would say that I am old-fashioned enough to believe in, 
to love and to reverence the Declaration of Independence and the ideals of 
the fathers of this great nation. The fundamental concepts of Jefferson 
and of Lincoln in regard to human rights and the genius of free institutions 
I heartily endorse. I believe equality of opportunities and of rights must 
be a basic principle in any true democracy. I am unalterably opposed to 
placing money above manhood and to the granting of privileges that will so 
enrich the few as to place the many at a disadvantage, and at the same time 
make privileged interests a menace to pure government. I believe that 
changed social, economic and political conditions call for modifications 
and changes in the methods and machinery of government which shall 
be at once in strict conformity with the genius of democracy and at the 
same time so meet changed conditions as to prevent the republic 
becoming the prey of a plutocracy of privileged classes and interests,— 
such changes, for example, as the initiative, the referendum and pro- 
portional representation. I believe that the interest if not the very 
life of the republic, no less than the rights of the producers and con- 
sumers, demands that the people shall own and operate their public 
utilities, as is being so successfully performed in the commonwealth 
of New Zealand. I am opposed to imperialistic, Hamiltonian or re- 
actionary ideals which are being so actively fostered by corporate wealth 
and reactionary politicians to-day. 

I believe the employment of children of tender years in our factories, 
mines and elsewhere to be one of the greatest of the crying evils of the day, 
a three-fold wrong, being a crime against able-bodied manhood, which 
is too frequently displaced by child-labor; a crime against the children, who 
are entitled to education and the normal free life so necessary to the 
physical, mental and moral well-being of youth; and a crime against 
posterity, which will be cursed by a generation whose child-life has been 
blighted, dwarfed and shriveled through the greed and rapacity of capital 
and the indifference of a great republic. Without an educated, free and 
properly developed youth to-day, we can hope for no enduring greatness 
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as a nation—no republic that shall light the path of freedom for the nations 
of earth. 

I believe it is one of the true functions of government to foster and 
conserve a free, self-supporting and self-respecting manhood; and for this 
reason I believe the nation should provide labor for every willing out-of- 
work on great productive national enterprises that would increase the 
wealth of the nation while supplying the worker with ample means of 
support until new and more congenial conditions might open to him— 
work like the reclamation of our arid lands, the building of per- 
manent levees that would reclaim vast stretches of rich alluvial soil 
now idle, the erection of great highways and other works that would 
add to the permanent wealth of the republic and prevent a fresh 
addition to the great army of tramps and slum-dwellers with every period 
of financial depression. 

I believe in voluntary codperation and hail with pleasure the rapid and 
successiul growth of great codperative organizations among the farmers 
and other producers and consumers of this nation. In a very real way 
the codperative movement of the Old and New World is solving some of 
the gravest economic problems that have confronted modern civilization. 

I believe in arbitration and hold that the United States should 
take a foremost place in aggressive work for international peace, 
and that the pz-esent imperialistic mania and all exhibitions of crim- 
inal aggression on the part of our republic should be strenuously 
opposed by all those who place justice above expediency and the right 
above sordid motives. 

I believe in evolutionary progress rather than forcible revolution, in the 
supremacy of justice and the orderly operation of law, and I hold in 
abhorrence the rapidly growing mob-spirit that has risen simultaneously 
with the ascendency of present-day low business ideals, the imperialistic 
craze and the fostering of the war-spirit throughout the nation. I believe 
in extending the same justice to others, be they black, brown or yellow, 
that I would ask for myself were circumstances reversed. I believe that 
freedom and justice are the handmaids of progress, and believing this I 
would work to make freedom, justice and fraternity a practical working 
creed instead of an empty shibboleth. 


Such is the position THe ARENa occupies in the aggressive and stren- 
uous conflict of the hour between the ideals of reaction and of democracy, 
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of stagnation and of progress, of the supremacy of the ethical verities and 
expediency and material considerations, of the moral leadership of the 
republic through its becoming the standard-bearer of justice, peace and 
the ideals embodied in the Declaration of Independence, and the react- 
ionary theories which are imitating the monarchal and despotic nations of 
earth, against which the republic was the first, greatest and most effective 
liberal protest. 


THE ARENA AS AN AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW OF OPIN- 
ION: Tue Arena aims to be thoroughly authoritative in its discussions. 
In so far as possible we strive to present the views of the most careful and 
conscientious thinkers who are by education, position and experience com- 
plete masters of the subjects they discuss—experts in their special fields. 
Thus, for example, in the masterly exposition of “The Sphinx,” which is 
finished in this issue, our readers have enjoyed the ripest thought and con- 
clusions of a scholar who stands without a peer among those who have 
made a life-study of the poetry of America’s greatest ethical philosopher. 
For fifty years Mr. Malloy has made a profound study of the poetry of Emer- 
son. Few men in the New World are so conversant with the metaphysical 
philosophy of the Far East or with that of the Greeks and Germans, or 
with the poetry of Robert Browning, as is this author who for many years 
has been president of the Boston Emerson Club. His lectures have always 
proved a delight to all thoughtful people who are attracted to the inspiring 
and uplifting thought of the master ethical and metaphysical thinkers. 
Never before has this great poem of Emerson’s, “The Sphinx,” been so 
luminously or so effectively treated on either side of the Atlantic as in the 
four papers that have appeared in Tue Arena this year. 

Again, in Professor Parsons’ timely and extremely valuable paper on the 
revolution in New Zealand that laid the foundations for peaceful settle- 
ments of industrial disputes, we have a discussion by a foremost American 
economist who in the New World and the Old has exhaustively studied the 
general subject of strikes, lock-outs and industrial war; while in his new 
volume, The Story of New Zealand,—by far the most important historic 
work on this most progressive of present-day commonwealths, he has gone 
into every phase of the question, giving the time and painstaking care 
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which only a critical and conscientious student would devote to the subject. 
I know of no writer in America, Europe, or even in New Zealand, so 
thoroughly well equipped to discuss this subject authoritatively as Professor 
Parsons. 

In Mr. Ingram’s able paper on “ Public Ownership versus Private Owner- 
ship or Control” we have the ripe thought of an expert. Mr. Ingram, as 
Superintendent of Public-Lighting in Detroit, demonstrated the enormous 
saving and the improvement in service enjoyed by a city under municipal 
ownership; and beyond this, he has for years taken the keenest interest in 
the subject, being one of its closest students and ablest advocates in the 
New World. 

In Professor Maxey’s paper on “The Future of Santo Domingo” we have 
another expert opinion, and though we may differ radically from his views 
and conclusions, nevertheless we must accord him the thoughtful attention 
which one merits who is a specialist and has made a careful study of the 
theme considered. Professor Maxey is a member of the faculty of 
the Law Department of the University of West Virginia, and for some 
years he has made a special study of Diplomacy, holding the degree of 
Master of Diplomacy. All questions relating to international relations 
and the general sweep and course of political events have received his 
special attention. 

In the papers by Walter S. Logan, Esq., formerly President of the New 
York Bar Association, and Clifford W. Hartridge, Esq., we have papers by 
leading members of the metropolitan bar, each especially qualified to dis- 
cuss the topic in hand. Mr. Logan is counsel for New York for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and for years he has taken a deep interest in social, 
economic and political questions which bear special relation to the 
rights of the people and those fundamental democratic principles which 
differentiate a true republic from a class-ruled nation. While among 
the more brilliant members of the New York bar, few have taken a 
more active or intelligent interest in efforts favorable to sound morality 
and municipal integrity than Mr. Hartridge. In discussing “Business 
Reasons versus Business Morals,” he is thoroughly at home with the 
subject—a subject which indeed is one of the most vital now before the 
conscience of American manhood. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IS THE BULWARK OF THE NATION: 
There is nothing connected with the government of the United States that 
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is dearer to the hearts of the people or of which they are as justly proud as 
the public-school system. From time to time assaults have been made upon 
it by religious fanatics who desire to have the church become the custodian 
of the education of the young; but the object-lesson presented by Spain, 
Austria, Italy and other nations which were long under the absolute influ- 
ence of the church has proved warning enough. Ignorance among the 
masses, intolerance and opposition to free thought and all physical scientific 
progress that seemed to run counter to religious dogmas, have been written 
in letters of blood across the pages of history in every land where dogmatic 
religion has been entrusted with the education of the people. Happily for 
the great republic, the old democratic ideals still prevail which hold that 
free institutions can only hope to exist where education is universal and 
untrammelled by creed and dogma. That the public-school system has its 
weaknesses and imperfections all will admit, but it is steadily remedying its 
flaws and strengthening its weak places. That the fundamental ethical 
verities and industrial training should be more emphasized is certain, and 
other progressive steps in the general scheme of education will undoubtedly 
be introduced, as suggested by Mr. Pomeroy in his masterly paper in this 
issue of Tue ARENA. But of one thing let every American be jealously 
watchful, and that is that the great public-school system shall not be under- 
mined or weakened, and that public funds shall not be diverted for any 
sectarian education. We trust all our readers will carefully peruse Mr. 
Pomeroy’s paper. It is one of the most notable contributions of recent 
years to the vital subject of popular education of the future, and it consti- 
tutes one of a series of papers which we shall publish from time to time deal- 
ing with different phases of education and character development. 


HAS THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT BEEN JUSTIFIED? 
Students of United States history will be deeply interested in the lucid dis- 
cussion of the Fifteenth Amendment and the aftermath, as presented by 
James E. Boyle in this issue. This author is not, as many readers would 
surmise, a southerner. On the contrary, he is a native of Kansas, a gradu- 
ate of the Nebraska University, in which institution he spent four years, 
after which he took a two years’ course in the University of Kansas, receiv- 
ing the title of A. M. from that institution. He has specialized in history, 
sociology and kindred subjects, and consequently is admirably fitted for the 
discussion of this interesting subject about which there seems to be such 
diversity of opinion. 
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MAX NORDAU’S WEAKNESS AS A CRITIC: In a very brief 
article Mr. L. F. Strauss, A.M., points out some of the many examples of 
contradictory statements made by Max Nordau in a recent issue of the 
Cosmopolitan. Those who have read Mr. Nordau’s Degeneration will, we 
think, be quite prepared for the confusion of thought and lax methods of 
reasoning so conspicuous in his latest effort. Moreover, this author seems 
to us to be one of a number of writers in whom prejudice at times clouds 
the intellectual perspicacity. This is very marked in his attack on Wagner 
and other master-spirits of the nineteenth century against whom he har- 
bored prejudice. He is also a writer prone to regard all who fail to see 
exactly as he views a subject as being “muddle-headed.” In this respect 
he resembles the old Quaker, who on one occasion solemnly observed to 
his friend: “Everyone is queer but thee and me, John; and sometimes I 
think thee is a little queer.” We know of no person who makes preten- 
sions to scientific accuracy whose thought is so frequently confused or who 
is so unmistakably loose in the handling of facts and terms as this other- 
wise brilliant essayist. 


MISS DROMGOOLE’S HUMOROUS NEGRO SKETCH: The 
serious and earnest essays which make up the table of contents of this issue 
of Tue Arena are relieved by the charming little sketch of negro life in 
old Tennessee as deftly pictured by Miss Dromgoole in her inimitable 
style. We are receiving many expressions of appreciation from our readers 
which testify to the popularity of the innovation we made with our Janu- 
ary issue in introducing a monthly story from the ever-popular pen of this 
gifted Southern writer. 


OUR BOOK-STUDIES AND REVIEWS: During the past no 
department of Tur Arena has proved more popular with our readers than 
our book-studies and reviews. Many of our patrons have written us 
that they depend chiefly upon Tue Arena for the books they purchase 
for their libraries, and even when they cannot buy the publications noticed, 
they are deeply interested in the reviews, because they give a clear concep- 
tion of the character of the volumes described. The late W. H. H. Murray 
wrote, shortly after we published a study of his remarkable volume, How I 
am Educating My Daughters, saying that he had sold more books from 
that review than from all the other notices of the book that had appeared. 
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It is our purpose to give special attention to this feature of Toe Arena in 
the future. Books that have moral worth, that have a practical value, or 
that are calculated to make people think, and especially works which are 
instinct with the spirit of democracy and progress, will receive special atten- 
tion; because we feel that the circulation of such books is among the most 
important work of the present. 














